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POLITICAL LABOR PARTY—RECON.- 
STRUCTION—SOCIAL INSURANCE 


By SaMuEL GoMPERS 


HE St. Paul Convention of the American Federation of Labor au- 

thorized the creation of two committees; one upon Reconstruction, the 

other upon Social Insurance. These two committees were called 
together to organize and to proceed with their work of investigation. 

A number of labor men of New York and elsewhere had written to Presi- 
dent Gompers asking for an expression of opinion upon the proposed forma- 
tion of a new political labor party at this time. Desirous of complying with 
that request in the most comprehensive manner, he invited the above committees 
to meet in New York. He also invited a number of labor men and women 
in and around New York to meet him in joint session at the Continental 
Hotel, New York City, Monday, December 9, 1918. -As the list of names 
printed below will show, there was quite a representative gathering. The address 
of President Gompers follows. 


Reconstruction 


If you will permit, we will conduct our conference this afternoon in 
an informal way, that is, while sitting down and talking, rather than 
standing and thereby appearing so formal that the intimate character of 
our conference would be lost. 

There are two committees, appointed by authority of the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, now meeting in the city of New York 
dealing with two questions and problems arising from the close of the war; 
one is to deal with the question of reconstruction and rehabilitation, and 
the other with the proposition of social insurance. If I may address myself 


to the two committees, first I shall ask your indulgence, and then deal with a 
(33) 
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matter for which I have asked not only those two committees to meet jointly 
here, but also the representatives of the unions of labor in and around the 
city of New York upon a matter to which I shall refer. 

First, let me say in regard to the Committee on Reconstruction that 
it has been given to no one to be able to solve this great problem in its 
entirety. The war came upon us just as suddenly as peace, and we have 
been just as unprepared to meet the problems of peace as We were to meet 
the problems of war. In war we could more easily be gotten together because 
there was necessity for unity in the spirit and activity of the people of our 
country for our common defense, and for the principles for which we were 
contending. It is only fair and just to say that to America. labor 
is due a credit and an obligation for their whole-hearted support of the war 
that probably the present generation of our people is not in a position 
either to waderstand or to pay, but it is gratifying to all of us that this whole- 
hearted and whole-souled support was given to the war and that we made 
a great contribution at the opportune time which turned the tide of battle 
and made victory sure. 

And now peace has practically come, for technically we are still at 
war, but the enemy countries are now incapable of fighting the fighting 
men of the United States and the Allies, so that the war is really over. We 
are confronted now with the problems of peace and of how to meet these 
problems, and how to meet this new situation—the transition from a war 
footing to a peace footing—how the transition shall take place and work 
the least injury and the greatest amount of good during the period of transi- 
tion. It has been my privilege to take part in the discussions and investi- 
gations of this subject for more than a year, not only among men and 
women of labor, but with public officials in the Advisory Commission meet- 
ings, inthe meetings of the Council of National Defense, to study, to investi- 
gate and to recommend certain policies for the reconstruction period. 

Our earliest efforts in respect to this problem met with cold consid- 
eration. The thought prevailed among my associates that if we were to 
consider during that period and during the heat of the war the question 
of reconstruction, the attention of the people of the United States might 
be diverted from the concentrated efforts to win the war to thoughts of 
problems after the war, and that it might prove injurious to the success 
of our armies. Later, however, I secured better consideration of these 
problems. A committee was appointed of which Mr. Clarkson, the present 
acting director of the Council of National Defense and the Advisory Com- 
mission, was chairman, to obtain all the information possible and to make 
recommendations. Mr. Clarkson has been very busy and has made in- 
vestigations and reports, and I say to the committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor dealing with that subject that I commend to its consid- 
eration the recommendations, investigations, and reports made by Mr. 
Clarkson. 

There is one thought that I desire to express upon that subject for 
whatever consideration the committee cares to give it. That is, that in 
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my judgment the army returning to the United States should not be demobil- 
ized too hastily. I want the men who have been drafted and the men who 
have enlisted to resume at the earliest possible moment their civic duties 
and obligations and return to the ranks of labor and the ranks of business 
and the ranks of the professions, whatever they may be, but a too hasty 
or premature demobilization might have the effect, and more than likely 
would have the effect of turning upon the market (and using this term in 
its generally accepted sense) “labor market,” such numbers and so sud- 
denly as would result in a most depressing effect upon industry and commerce 
and cause a downward trend in the conditions of. labor and the standards 
of life. I think that what I have expressed will appeal to all of us very 
strongly, but I am not quite so sure that it will appeal so strongly to the 
employers of labor who might seek to utilize such an opportunity fora depress- 
ing influence upon the conditions and standards of labor. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes before this meeting opened, I had a con- 
ference with representatives of employers to impress upon their minds 
the necessity of maintaining the American standards of labor which we 
have helped to create during the war. 

Whatever other matter might be considered in reference to that sub- 
ject, I am sure will receive the very serious attention of the committee, 
and if I can be helpful to them in any way the committee understands that 
I shall regard it not only my duty, but my pleasure to meet with them and 
try to assist them. 


Social Insurance 


The other committee—the Committee on Social Insurance—also 
has a very great subject with which to deal—how far social insurance 
shall go. There are so many of our people, including workmen, who look 
to the government of our country to do the things which seem so easy for 
the government to do, and which they imagine should be done by the gov- 
ernment. They do not recognize the pit-falls and the dangers which are 
entailed by conferring upon the government the function of doing these things. 
To my mind, it is a grave danger to place into the hands of the government 
the powers which would necessarily result from governmental compulsory 
health insurance with all the powers vested in the government incidental 
to and in the enforcement of health insurance. 

You know one of the activities, one of the results of the activities of 
the Committee on Labor of the Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, was the present law for the compensation of soldiers and sailors 
and their dependents; that bill and that law have been acknowledged as 
one of the most comprehensive and humane pieces of legislation ever enacted 
by any government in any country of the whole world. It applies to soldiers 
and sailors and their dependents the principle of workmen’s compensation 
as against the old-time employers’ liability. The old-time pension law with 
all the scandals and with all the injustice and with all the favoritism has 
been swept aside and the principle of regarding the soldiers and sailors 
as the employes of the government and the people of the United States has 
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been accepted; that they shall receive compensation for injuries and that 
their dependents shall receive compensation in case of their death. 

It was the Treasury Department of the United States, under Secretary 
McAdoo, which extended the principles of the bill for compensation so that 
it should also include insurance—insurance not of a fabulous amount, but 
insurance such as the soldiers and sailors might be in a position to assume 
by paying a rate or premium well within their means and less than the 
ordinary rates of private insurance companies. ‘The private insurance com- 
panies placed the premium for insurance so high for soldiers and sailors 
that it was practically prohibitive for them to be insured, but the govern- 
ment assumed the responsibility for the insurance, placing it at the lowest 
possible rate. ‘There may have been some justification for the private insur- 
ance companies to place this high rate of premium because of the extraordinary 
hazardous occupations of the soldiers and sailors during the war. Asa whole, 
the compensation bill for soldiers, sailors, and their dependents was ex- 
tended to the insurance feature and in that form became the law of the 
land. 

There will be a very decided effort made, in my judgment, by the insur- 
ance companies for the men returning from the army to give up this insur- 
ance. It ought to be our policy and our work to try to instil into the minds 
of the soldiers and sailors that they should keep up this insurance. 

But this particular feature I want to present to your minds, you gentle- 
men of the Committee on Social Insurance, that even the insurancé fea- 
ture of the soldiers, sailors and dependents’ compensation bill is voluntary. 
It is not forced upon the soldier or the sailor; he has the right to decline 
to be insured, but he has the privilege and the opportunity to be insured. 

About two years or more ago a bill was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States for the purpose of compulsory health 
and out of work unemployment insurance, etc., etc., to be undertaken by 
the government. I appeared before the Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives having that bill in charge and opposed its favorable recommen- 
dation to the House of Representatives. I think that the argument that 
I made before the congressional committee is in existence and is available. 
I commend my statements made at that time to the consideration of 
this committee. 

There is one thing that I want to say to the Committee on Social Insur- 
ance. Place in the hands of the government the right to determine who 
is or who is not entitled to governmental insurance; to}determine regula- 
tions and conduct of every man insured, then it means that the govern- 
ment has the power with all the force at the command of the government 
to enforce the decrees or regulation. 

And that applies, too, to unemployment compulsory insurance. The 
government will determine then what will constitute justifiable reasons for 
unemployment. It might decide that when men and women are unemployed 
they are entitled to this insurance. Well, what is the cause of unemploy- 
ment? Suppose it is a disagreement with-employers. The government 
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will decide as to whether the cause of unemployment is justifiable or is attrib- 
utable to the workmen or to the employers. It is not necessary, then, for 
me to mention the fact of what that would mean to the work, the policy 
and the constructive movement of organized labor. The labor movement 
would lose its voluntary character and its effectiveness, and there would be 
brought about a condition of affairs in our country whereby the toilers 
would be rendered ineffective in their work for the protection and pro- 
motion of their rights and interests. 

I do not want any one to imagine that I have any degree of kindly 
feeling toward those private insurance companies; on the contrary, you know 
that I have up to the present time stood against issuing charters to agents 
of these insurance companies. I have been flayed and abused and denounced 
because of that. My associates of the Executive Council and the delegates 
to the conventions of the American Federation of Labor have agreed that 
if men or women hold American Federation of Labor charters as solicitors 
for these private insurance companies there would be a number of men, 
and there would be a greater number of women who would be prevailed 
upon as a matter of fraternity by union solicitors to be insured in these 
private companies. 

As I have said to the other committee, I now say in this instance; that 
I will do anything within my power to be helpful to the committee in dealing 
with the question of.socia! insurance. 


Political Labor Party* 


And now, a consideration of the subject I have in mind and for which 
I have asked the gentlemen of the committees and the ladies and gentlemen 
of labor to participate in this conference. 

In the last few weeks there have been published certain situations 
which exist and certain movements which were about to be inaugurated. 
In a few of the cities that situation and that movement have become accen- 
tuated. In Chicago, New York City, and two or three other places the labor 
movement hds expressed itself through the central bodies in favor of the 
formation of a political labor party. 

No man has the right to look upon such a move lightly,for without 
deep consideration or deep concern. Either the proposed movement about 
to be inaugurated for the establishment of a political labor party is good, 
or it is bad. Either it is advantageous or it is injurious, and the purpose 
of my asking that we meet this afternoon is to present to you some facts upon 
that subject. 

You who were in the movement of long ago will remember that to 
which I refer. We had in the United States a fairly growing labor movement 
of some trade unionists in some form of a federation called the National 
Labor Union. That organization went along, inspired good spirit and 
activity among the workers, and then called a national convention for the 





*For some of the experiences which the American labor movement has had with 
a so-called political labor party, attention is directed to a pamphlet entitled “Socialism as 
an Incubus on the American Labor Movement.” 
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purpose of nominating a president of the United States. That convention 
met and nominated Justice David Davis, a judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as its candidate for president, and after nominating 
Mr. Davis adjourned and never met again. The trade unions then in exist- 
ence fell off in membership until the organizations became very weak and inef- 
fective. Some organizations fell by the wayside. Labor was in a most 
deplorable condition, without opportunity for defense and robbed entirely 
of any power to press forward its rightful claims. 

In 1885-1886, after a few years of precarious early existence, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor tried to build up and extend itsinfluence and organ- 
ize the workers into their unions. 

In 1884 the American Federation of Labor declared for the introduc- 
tion of the eight-hour workday, May 1, 1886. It proposed negotiations 
with the employers to the accomplishment of that high purpose. The 
movement gained great impetus and large advantages followed, but on May 
2 or 3, 1886, a bomb was thrown at a meeting which was being held 
at Haymarket Square, Chicago, which killed and maimed more than twenty 
policemen. The meeting was supposed to have been held in the interests 
of the eight-hour movement. The wrath of the people which was aroused 
against those in charge of the Haymarket meeting gave the eight-hour day a 
severe blow and set-back. However, the eight-hour day was secured for 
the workers in several industries and a reduction in the hours of labor from 
16 to 12 or from 12 to 10 became almost universal in the United States. 
But the eight-hour movement as such was destroyed for the time being. 

Due in part to that incident and to the resentment of the workers 
because they had lost so much that they could have obtained and due to 
certain local conditions, political rather than economic, in various cities 
the local movement undertook political campaigns and organized a politi- 
cal party in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Boston and New York. This 
resulted in the organized labor movement of New York City launching 
into a campaign which nominated Henry George as Mayor of the city. 
It was my privilege to enter into that campaign with the men (there are a 
few of them in this room now) who were active at the time. I aided to the 
very best of my ability. Henry George received 68,000 votes and came very 
near election. Some claim that he was really elected, but that in the last 
hours many of the supporters of Theodore Roosevelt who was the mayoralty 
candidate of the Republican party abandoned him and cast their votes for 
Abraham S. Hewitt who was the democratic candidate for Mayor. 

After the campaign closed and the election was held, the movement 
took on another phase. It was called the Progressive Labor Party. They 
admitted to membership not only the men of organized labor but what 
had popularly been called by a great many the “brain with brawn” or 
“brain with labor.” The campaign was carried on with such scandalous 
results, that nearly all the men of labor who had some self-respect 
had to hold themselves in the background for fear that they might be 
besmirched with the incidents which occurred in the campaign. 
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A man, an extremely rich man, in business in the city of New York 
at the time was induced to become the candidate for Mayor as the rep- 
resentative of labor. I think it was Mr. Coogan, a man engaged in the furni- 
ture business. Mr. Coogan had, I was informed, wonderful experience in 
financial transactions of which he was not entirely and fully aware until 
it was all over. By the way, there was a popular phrase which came into 
effect right at that time, ‘“Wass ist loos mit Coogan.” (What is the matter 
with Coogan.) 

I mention these things of our own country, and now I want to mention 
a few things of other countries of which I have been a personal, intimate, 
and close observer. 

In Germany, the trade union movement having been dissolved by 
Bismark and the organizations of labor not having the right to exist, went 
to its death for the time. Then when there was a slight modera- 
tion of that order, the trade union movement of that country was organized 
from the top down. There were executive officers who imposed their will 
upon the rank and file. There was no democracy of administration, of 
construction, or of the right of the membership to determine policies. Bene- 
fits were paid by the officers of the general organization. These officers 
had the power to determine whether the workers were entitled to the insur- 
ance and other benefits. It was a matter of power vested in the executives. 
You can imagine how necessary it was for the rank and file to endeavor 
to curry favor with the executives in order that they might not be discrimi- 
nated against unfairly. 

In 1905 I was in Hamburg and Bremen, in consultation with the officers 
of the general labor movement of Germany. Among whom were Legien 
and Von Elm. They were not permitted to hold public meetings dealing with any 
subject affecting labor or the government. Before I reached there Mr. 
Von Elm, with whom I had been in correspondence because he belonged 
to the Cigarmakers’ International Union here, of which I am a member, 
invited me to deliver an address in German in a public meeting before five 
or ten thousand persons, but it was necessary for me to address them in 
German because an address in any other language but German would not 
be permitted. I could speak and read German but I did not 
feel competent to deliver an address in the German language before 
a gathering of five or ten thousand people. I was afraid of my own weak- 
ness and that possibly. by reason of grammatical errors some might say: 
“Well, if he can not speak he ought not to try to speak to us,’’ and thereby 
discount anything I might say. Therefore, I declined it. They agreed, 
however, to call a social gathering. Invitations were sent out to 132 people 
to attend. The full number responded. I spoke to them in the German 
language, but the meeting was secret. The unions were struggling for 
the right to meet as unions and to have the guarantee of the law for their 
legal right to maintain their organizations and to hold such meetings; in 
other words, the right of free association. I had the assurance of Von Elm, 
Legien and others that the Socialist political party of Germany denied 
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the demand made by the trade unions to work to securefrom the government a 
law guaranteeing the workers the right to organize as a free association of 
workers. The Socialist political party of Germany, which is the only po- 
litical party claiming to be the workmen’s party, denied the union labor 
movement of Germany the right to take political action in order to secure 
the lawful right for its existence. 

The French organized labor movement is not extensive. Some of the 
most completely organized unions are wholly out of touch with the Confed- 
ération Générale du Travail, that is the Fren¢h Federation of Labor, because 
they want to exercise their individual right of trade unionism and trade 
union action. To the Inter-Allied Labor Conference. in London in Sep- 
tember, there came a delegation from France of three or four men repre- 
senting the French Federation of Labor and then a delegation of about 
seven, eight or ten representing the majority Socialist party of France and 
about that same number representing the minority Socialist-party. ‘The 
vote of the delegation was divided between the majority and minority 
Socialist party and the French Federation of Labdr. The political party 
dominates the trade union movement of France. ; 

In England there is the British Trade Union Congress, the British Fed- 
eration of. Trade Unions, and the Labor Party. For the discussion of busi- 
ness when the conventions of either party are not in. session, they meet jointly 
- im conference through the Parliamentary Committee of the British Trade 
.. Union Congress and the Executive Committee of the Labor Party. Quite a 
number of the members of the Parliamentary Committee of the British 
Trade Union Congress are members of the Labor Party, and quite a number 
of them who hold their séats in Parliament are members of the Labor Party. 
As a matter of fact, the Executive Committee of the Labor Party dominates 
. the entire movement of England. 

At a conference held at Derby, England, 11 September, 1918, the execu- 
tive officers of the Labor Party presided aud dominated the proceedings. 
And all the time that I was in England I never heard of a phrase like this: 
“The British Trade Union movement and the Labor Party.’’ I never 
heard it said: ‘“The Parliamentary Committee of the British Trade Union 
Congress and the Executive Committee of the Labor Party.” It was always 
the Labor Party and the Trade Union Congress: The Labor Party of Eng- 
land dominates the labor movement of England. 

When the Inter-Allied Labor Conference opened in London, September 17, 
early in the morning there were sent over to my room at the hotel cards 
which were intended to be the credential cards for our delegation to sign 
and hand in as our credentials. The card read something like this: ‘“The 
undersigned. is a duly accredited delegate to the Inter-Allied Socialist 
Conference to be held at London,” etc., and giving the dates. 

I refused to sign my name, or permit my name to be put 
upon any card of that character. My associates were as indignant as I 
was and refused to sign any such credential. We went to the hall where 
the conference was to be held. There was a young lady at the door. When 
we made an effort to enter she asked for our cards. We said we had no 
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cards to present. ‘‘Well,”’ the answer came, “you can not be admitted.” 
We replied: ‘““That may be true, we can not be admitted, but we will not 
sign any such card. We have our credentials written out, signed, and 
sealed, and will present them to any committee of the conference for scrutiny 
and recommendation, but we are not going to sign such a card.”’ 

Mr. Charles Bowerman, Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the British Trade Union Congress, at that moment emerged from the 
door. He asked why we had not entered. I told him the situation and 
he persuaded the young lady to permit us to passin. We entered the hall and 
presented our credentials. Mr. James Sexton, officer and representative 
of the Dockers’ Union of Liverpool, arose and called the attention of the 
conference to this situation, and declared that the American Federation of 
Labor delegates refused to sign any such document. He said that it was 
not an Inter-Allied Socialist conference but an Inter-Allied Socialist and 
Labor Conference. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, of the Labor Party, made an explanation some- 
thing to this effect, if my memory serves me: 

“It is really regrettable that such an error should have been made, but 
it has been made. It was due to the fact that the old card of credentials 
which had been used in former conferences was sent to the printer, no one 
paying any attention to it, and thinking it was all right.” 

I want to call your attention to the significance of that explanation. 
That is, that the trade union movement of Great Britain was repre- 
sented at these former conferences, but at this conference the importance 
of Labor was regarded as so insignificant that everybody took it for granted 
that it was perfectly all right to have the credential card read, “‘Inter-Allied 
Socialist Conference,’’ and with the omission of this more important term 
“Labor.” 

The fact is that an independent political labor party becomes 
either radical, so-called, or else reactionary, but it is primarily devoted 
to one thing and that is vote-getting. Every sail is trimmed to the getting 
of votes. The question of the conditions of Labor, the question of the 
standards of Labor, the question of the struggles and the sacrifices of Labor, 
to bring light into the lives and the work of the toilers—all that is sub- 
ordinated to the one consideration of votes for the party. 

I have read the fourteen points which have been formulated for the 
proposed Labor Party here. Is there one of them of an essential character 
to the interests and welfare of the working people of the United States 
which is not contained in the curriculum, the work and the principles of 
the bona fide labor movement of our country? 

Which movement, economic or political, in any country on the face of 
the globe has brought more hope and encouragement, more real advantage, 
to the working people than the trade union movement of America has 
brought to the wage earning masses of our country? 

The organization of a political labor party would simply mean the divid- 
ing of the activities and allegiance of the men and women of labor between 
two bodies, such as would often come in conflict. 
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In the British Trade Union Congress at Derby there were divergent 
views. There were four different points of view upon one subject before 
the Congress. In order to try to unite the thought a committee of four 
was appointed for the purpose of trying to bring in some agreed proposi- 
tion and recommendation for adoption by the Congress. In the course 
of a few days the committee reported a resolution. For the purpose of con- 
serving time the four members of the committee representing the diver- 
gent views were called upon in turn to express their views. Each in turn ex- 
pressed his own view and placed his own construction upon the resolution 
recommended. Then each declared that he was going out to fight for his 
own view. 

In our movement we have done some things. We have brought to- 
gether more than three million workers, organized into our trade unions 
and belonging to the American Federation of Labor. In addition there 
are between four and five hundred thousand workmen in the Railroad 
Brotherhoods not affiliated with us but yet in accord with our work and our 
policies. In other words, there are nearly four million of organized trade 
unionists in the United States. There is not always harmony; there is 
disagreement; there is opposition, all of it important, all of it tending to 
crystallize the sentiment of unity and devotion to the cause of Labor. ‘The 
American labor movement occupies the field of activity without yielding 
one inch to any other body. 

Mr. Longuet, representing the majority Socialists of France, at the 
Inter-Allied Labor Conference in London, expressed his regret that what 
he called the American Socialist party was not represented in the confer- 
ence. He proposed that the votes of the American Federation of Labor 
delegates should be reduced because the American Socialist party was not 
represented. : 

Who are we going to have as the leaders of this new political labor 
party here? I understand that there is. impatience among our fellows. 
It is creditable to them that they are impatient. There is not any man in 
all America, or in all the world, more impatient than I with the progress 
that has been made, with the position we occupy. I want more, more, 
more for Labor. I think I have tried and am trying to do my share. My 
associates of the Executive Council have tried to do their share, but there 
is such a thing as attempting to overrun, and by over-running to defeat 
the object we would gain for the wage-earners and to throw them into the 
hands of those who do not know the honest aspirations of Labor or who 
would direct them for personal aggrandizement. 

I have been the President of the American Federation of Labor for 
many, many years. I regard that position as the most exalted that I could 
occupy. I have no aspiration to!hold this or that position. It is not that 
I ask you to follow me. I ask that the trade union movement be given 
its fullest opportunity for growth and development so that it may be the 
instrumentality to secure better and better and better and constantly 
better conditions for the workers of our country. 
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Here we are in this transition period from war into peace, with all that 
it may mean. A week ago last evening, that is, on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 1, at the Century Theater, I delivered an address. I am proud of 
the address I delivered there on that night. I do not think that aay one 
realizes all the dangers which I felt and tried to express as to the situation 
now and which may arise in the near future. I ask you whether the crea- 
tion of a political labor party, and particularly at this time, would help 
to solve these problems and meet these dangerous conditions? If ever 
unity was needed for the toilers, it is now. 

It is not true, as some carping critics allege, that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is a non-political organization. As a matter of fact, the 
workers of the United States and the organized labor movement act vol- 
untarily in the exercise of their political right and power. We have changed 
the control of our government from the old-time interests of corporate power 
and judicial usurpation. We have secured from the government of the United 
States the labor provision of the Clayton Anti-trust Law, the declaration 
in the law that the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce. In that law we have secured the right-of our men to exer- 
cise functions for which, under the old regime our men were brought before 
the bar of justice and fined or imprisoned. We have secured the eight-hour 
workday not only as a basic principle but as a fact. We have secured the Sea- 
men’s law giving to the seamen the freedom to leave their vessels when 
in safe harbor. The seamen of America are now free men and own them- 
selves. We have secured a child labor law, and although it has been declared 
unconstitutional, we are again at work to secure a law for the protection 
of our children. Better than all, we have established the concept in law 
and in administration that the interest and welfare of the workers are para- 
mount, and this not only in the laws of our republic but in the laws of our 
states and municipalities. 

There are other laws in the interest of labor which we have secured, 
more than I can mention off-hand, but far above all these are the improve- 
ments brought into the lives and work of the toilers by their own actions 
as organized workers. We have established unity of spirit; we have brought 
about the extension of organization among the formerly unorganized, and 
our organized free existence to function and to express ourselves is now 
practically unquestioned. 

Suppose in 1912 we had had a labor party in existence; do you think 
for a moment that we could have gone as the American labor movement 
to the other political parties and said: “We want you to inaugurate in 
your platform this and this declaration.’’ If one of the parties had refused 
and the other party consented and took its chance, would the American 
Federation of Labor have been permitted to exercise that independent 
political and economic course if the labor party had been in existence? How 
long would we have had to wait for the passage of a law by Congress declar- 
ing law, in practice and in principle that the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or an article of commerce—the most far-reaching. 
declaration ever made by any government in the history of the world. 
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I say this to you. I am sixty-eight years of age. I have been tried 
and seared as few men have. I have almost had my very soul burned in 
the trials of life. With my two associates Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Morrison 
I have suffered the indignity of being brought before the courts of our 
country and adjudged guilty and sentenced to imprisonment. Our eyes 
were wide open. I do not think that it is improper for me to say that I 
led in the thought and activity of that work, of that willingness to suffer, 
but it was not a very nice thing to have the endeavor made to besmirch our 
honor by a sentence of imprisonment—Mr. Morrison six months, Mr. Mit- 
chell, nine months, and I twelve months. We fought that sentence, fought 
it and fought it, supported by the activity of the organized labor movement 
in all the states and towns of our country, until the principle for which we 
were contending through that action brought about the incorporation of 
those provisions in the Clayton Anti-trust Law which confirmed and legal- 
ized the very things for which we were sentenced to imprisonment. They 
were legalized, not for us alone but for Labor. 

I repeat, we have secured the enactment of the Seamen’s law, the 
right of a seaman to quit his vessel whenever his vessel is in safe harbor 
in any part of the world, a law which does not exist in any other country— 
secured it by our political activity and by our economic powers. Has any- 
thing like that been accomplished in any country of the world? Our dele- 
gates§proposed it at the Inter-Allied Labor Conference in September, 
and there was not a hearty agreement to stand for it as an international 
demand. 

I think you know that I have been most cruelly hurt in the recent past. 
Somehow or other I believe that there are yet considerable years of fight 
in me for Labor. I have said that I hold the position of President of the 
American Federation of Labor in the most exalted estimation, but it is 
not that for which I am contending; it is not that which I would want to 
keep one moment beyond the time when I can no longer be of service to 
my fellows. The only thing that I can leave to my fellow men is that I 
have helped in trying to bring about a labor movement in our country 
that is better, more comprehensive and more united than in any other country 
on the face of the globe. 

I wanted to present these thoughts to you. I did not have in mind 
any particular theme or course to present to you. I know I feel and under- 
stand and apprehend the danger which is involved in the project which is 
now being so very actively agitated in some quarters of the labor movement 
of our country. I fear no danger, I am just as good a follower, perhaps a 
better follower, than I am a leader, and I am perfectly willing to occupy 
either position. I would be recreant to the great labor movement and 
all it portends now and for the future if I did not take you into my con- 
fidence, men] and women of labor, and tell you what I have told you. I 
am apprehensive, justly so, justified by every event in the whole history 
of Labor, that a great mistake may be made, a great injury inflicted upon 
* our fellows, not for a day, not for a year, not for a decade, but perhaps for 
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many, many, many yearstocome. I want topresent that view to you so that 
you may understand the situation clearly. 
I have spoken calmly and without ceremony or attempt to touch your 
feelings, but simply to touch the innermost recesses of your ‘minds and to 
lay before you the responsibility which rests upon. you. 


A discussion ensued and a motion presented and unanimously adopted 
that the sense of the meeting was that the American Federation of Labor 
should publish President Gompers’ remarks. 

The following were present and participated in the meeting—some 
of them in the discussion: 


Reconstruction Committee 


John Frey, Editor, Iron Molders’ Journal, Commercial Tribune Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 

A. O. Wharton, President, Railroad Employes Department, A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

John Moore, Delegate from the United Mine Workers, 77 Ruggery 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

G. W. Perkins, President, Cigarmakers’ International Union, Monon 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Matthew Woll, President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America, 6111 Bishop Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Social Insurance Committee 


John A. Voll, President, Glass Bottle Blowers, Colonial Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

John A. Manning, Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sara Conboy, Secretary-Treasurer, United Textile Workers of America, 
Rooms 86-87 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 

Hugh Frayne, Organizer, A. F. of L., Bartholdi Building, New York, N. Y. 

Collis Lovely, Boot and Shoe Workers’ International Union, 246 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Others Present 


‘ Samuel Gompers, President, A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. 
T. A. Rickert, Seventh Vice-President, A. F. of L., Chicago, Il. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. 
J. P. Coughlin, member Joirit Reconstruction Committee, New York 
Central Federated Union, New York City. 
T. J. Curtis, Chairman, Joint Committee, Tunnel and Subway Con. 
structors’ International Union, New York City. 
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M. Swartz, Women’s Trade Union League Reconstruction Committee, 
New York City. 

Rose Schneiderman, Joint Reconstruction Committee of the Central 
Federated Union, Central Labor Union and the Women’s Trade Union 
League, New York City. 

Jo. Coffin, member Typographical Union, Brooklyn, New York. 

Ann Hogan, representing Central Labor Union and Central Federated 
Union and Women’s Trade Union League, New York City. 

Hilda E. Swenson, Joint Reconstruction Committee, Central Federated 
Union, Women’s Trade Union League, Brooklyn, New York. 

Thomas Rock, Pavers’ Union No. 1, Member Reconstruction Commit- 
tee Central Federated Union, New York City. 

Robert Maisel, Director American Alliance for Labor and Democracy, 
New York, city. 

R. S. Sexton, Legislative Committeeman, A. F. of L., Washington, D.C. 

Henry Sterling, Legislative Committeeman, A.F.of L., Washington, D.C. 

Harry L. Morrison, Secretary Laundry Workers’ Union, Troy, New York. 

joseph Dehan, Cigarmakers’ International Union, New York City. 

jJ. E. Farrell, Cigarmakers’ International Union, New York City. 

John Sullivan, Internat:onal Brewery and Soft Drink Workers of America, 
New York City. 

Edward 1. Hannah, Central Federated Union, New York City. 

David L. Levy, Cigarmakers’ Union No. 13, Bronx, New York. 

James P. Holland, President New York State Federation of Labor, New 
York City. 

Leon Worthall, Journeymen Barbers’ International Union, New York City, 

Jack Zamford, General Organizer, Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Daniel S. Jacobs, Cigarmakers’ Union No. 13, New York City. 

Ephriam Kaufmann, General Organizer, United Garment Workers 
of America, New York City. 

B. A. Larger, General Secretary, United Garment Workers, New 
York City. 

Earnest Bohm, Secretary, Central Federated Union, New York City. 

J. H. Tapken, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, New York City. 

J. S. Cottrell, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, New York City. 





A shorter workday is the most potent factor in human progress. It 
not only recuperates all the faculties, but gives time and opportunity to 
cultivate the best in the hearts and minds of man. 





Why not secure readers and subscribers for the AMERICAN FEp- 
ERATIONIST? 
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The Liability Insurance Companies Caught in Out- 
rageously Profiteering Against the National 
Government in War Contract Work 


By Joun A. VoL 
Presideat Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 


S IS well known to practically every 
member of this «onvention, the 
speaker is most deeply interested in, 

and has given a great amount of thought to 
the question of the best method of solv- 
ing the insurance phase of the industrial 
accidents of this country, considered from 
the viewpoint of conserving the best interests 
of our injured workmen and their de- 
pendents. 

Owing to this fact, I took occasion, 
while in Washington last week to call 
in person upon Colonel Evan Shelby to 
ascertain just how the government was 
handling its industrial accident insurance 
as applied to the workmen engaged on war 
contract work. 

Colonel Shelby is one of the two members 
of the insurance committee appointed the 
5th of last August by the Superior Board 
of Contract Review of the War Depart- 
ment, to analyze the Government’s Work- 
men’s Compensation and Employers’ Lia- 
bility Insurance experience with the in- 
surance carriers. Colonel Shelby also has 
the supervision of the daily problems 
arising in connection with this insurance. 

Practically all of this insurance has been 
carried by the liability insurance com- 
panies. 

Just at this point, I know it will vitally 
interest every member of this convention, 
and the citizens of this state to learn that 
Mr. Emile E. Watson, Actuary of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio, who was 
called to Washington by the Treasury 
Department to take’ complete supervisory 
charge of the Actuarial and Statistical 
work of the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance 
plan which has been substituted in the 
place of the old pension plan, was, shortly 
after arriving at Washington, which was 
the early part of last August, asked by the 
War Department to serve as the Actuary 
of the above insurance committee of the 
War Department, which he willingly did. 
The exceptional character of the value his 


services have been to the War Department, 
even at this early date, will be shown later 
on. 
I am gratified to state that I was shown 
every consideration and courtesy by Colonel 
Shelby, who made it clear that the work 
of the committee was an open book; that 
he would be most pleased to have me care- 
fully go over the records as contained in his 
file; and furthermore stated he was pre- 
fectly willing that I should transmit any- 
thing from these records to this convention 
that I cared to transmit. 

It was in reviewing these records that 
I discovered the degree to which the liability 
insurance companies have outrageously 


profiteered against our national govern- 
ment in this greatest crisis of its existence. 
They simply took advantage of the govern- 


ment at a time when it was almost over- 
whelmed with its initial stupendous mul- 
titude of war problems and charged the 
government extortionate rates, which has 
resulted in mulcting the government out 
of millions of dollars. 

The above insurance committee of the 
War Department have now discovered the 
situation and are trying to compel these 
companies to return the heavy over- 
charge premium they have made against 
the government. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this govern- 
ment’s insurance committee has been dili- 
gently attempting to effect a recovery of 
this money of which it has been so unjustly 
deprived, only a negligibly small per- 
centage of those companies, and who hold 
but a negligibly small part of this money, 
has been even willing to consider any 
return of any part of such money of the 
government’s, which they so indefensibly 
possess; and even the provisions of the 
many different proposals which these min- 
ority companies have submitted to the 
government have proved shrewd devices 
to further mulct the government as will be 
shown. ‘Five minor companies and who 
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have but slight interest involved in this 
overcharge did submit a proposal to the 
government which bore the earmarks of 
fairness to the government, and they then 
went out on a missionary campaign to 
attempt to show the remaining companies 
that if they further persisted in refusing to 
return this money to the government they 
were jeopardizing the very lives of the 
liability insurance companies in _ this 
country); whereas those companies which 
possess practically all of this money of which 
they have unjustly deprived the govern- 
ment, have stood completely aloof from 
and have completely ignored the govern- 
ment’s committee, absolutely refusing to 
consider any proposition of returning to 
the government even any part of this 
money. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Watson is 
found at Washington, diligently and ef- 
fectively representing the public’s interests 
just as he has always been found repre- 
senting them in his work for the Ohio 
State Insurance plan, from the combined 
viewpoint of the workmen, the employers 
and the public of the state, I can not better 
present the true situation that actually 
exists than to quote from Mr. Watson’s 
recorded statements to the insurance com- 
mittee of the War Department. 

Mr. Watson first points out to the com- 
mittee that on cantonment construction 
work alone, the liability insurance com- 
panies have, within the last year, over- 
charged the government in excess of one 
and one-half millions of dollars. This he 
demonstrates by the following exhibit: 

“On this cantonment construction work, 
the liability insurance companies have 
charged the government a total premium 
of $2,369,365. 

“The tctal losses of these companies for 
this work, including the loading to completely 
pay out every single claim is $476,272.00. 
Balance $1,893,093.00. 

Expense of Operating 

“The loading which the liability in- 
surance companies regularly use to take 
care of their entire expenses, including the 
loading for normal profit, which is 6624 per 
cent of their losses (which in this case, 
would be 6624 per cent of $476,272) or 
$317,515. 

“The amount of money which the liability 
jmsurance companies have been overcharg- 


ing the government on cantonment con- 
struction alone $1,575,578.” 

Mr. Watson then cites the government’s 
experience by several individual states: 

“For Arkansas, premium paid by govern- 
ment to insurance companies, $155,402; 
insurance companies’ losses, $14,902. 

“For Virginia, premium paid by govern- 
ment to insurance companies, $226,611; 
insurance companies’ losses, $16,729. 

“For New Yorky premium paid by govern- 
ment to insurance companies, $121,588; 
insurance companies’ losses, $17,642. 

“For Michigan, premium paid by govern- 
ment to insurance companies, $102,948; 
insurance companies’ losses, $12,945. 

“For Texas, premium paid by govern- 
ment to insurance companies, $264,420; 
insurance companies’ losses, $76,095. 

“For New Jersey, premium paid by govern- 
ment to insurance companies, $178,577; 
insurance companies’ losses, $51,378. 

“For Maryland, premium paid by govern- 
ment to insurance companies, $143,856; 
insurance companies’ losses, $36,010. 

“For Kansas, premium paid by govern- 
ment to insurance companies, $121,568; 
insurance companies’ losses, $13,877. 

“For Illinois, premium paid by govern- 
ment to insurance companies, $155,990; 
insurance companies’ losses, $39,236. 

“For North Carolina, premium paid by 
government toinsurance companies, $55,765 ; 
insurance companies’ losses, $3,505. 

“For Georgia, premium paid by govern- 
ment to insurance companies, $75,007; 
insurance companies’ losses, $6,093. 


“For Alabama, premium paid by govern- 
ment by insurance companies, $66,400; 
insurance companies’ losses, $5,761. 

“For South Carolina, premium paid by 
government to insurance companies, $186,- 
382; insurance companies’ losses, $9,242.” 

Mr. Watson terminates this deplorable 
exhibit with this terse comment: 

“In other words, the condition simply 
resolves itself into a question of which 
of the two the liability insurance com- 
panies are gouging the most severely, 
the government or the injured workmen 
and their dependents.” 


Just what is the grand total amount of 
the overcharge which the government has 
been called upon to sustain in its dealings 
with the liability insurance companies 
is not known, as the insurance companies 








have thus far refused to provide the govern- 
ment’s insurance committee any experience 
other than that of cantonment con- 
struction, notwithstanding the fact that 
the government’s committee made a written 
request for the total experience as of last 
August 8th. 

Mr. Watson has made a vigorous stand 
for the government carrying its own in- 
surance and gives the following as his reasons: 

“First: My first reason is that this is a 
definite moral obligation the government 
owes to the employes involved, and just as 
distinctly as it rests as an obligation for 
the government to provide its soldiers, 
sailors, and marines compensation insur- 
ance, as opposed to relegating the same to 
private commercial enterprise,—subjecting 
these employes or their dependents to pos- 
sible harsh treatment, the hazard of the 
insurance companies going to the wall, 
etc. 

“Second: The cost of this compen- 
sation is derived from taxation and so 
derived, it is to my mind absolutely in- 
defensible to give sanction to that pro- 
cedure which will load the taxpayers of 
the country with one cent of cost for such 


items as agents’ and brokers’ commissions, — 


profits to stockholders of the insurance 
companies, etc. The government can carry 
its own insurance in the most effective 
way conceivable at an expense ratio not 
to exceed ten per cent. 

“Third: The government’s operations 
are certainly sufficiently extensive to pro- 
vide an entirely dependable insurance unit 
within the government itself, for which 
reason there is no earthly need of the govern- 
ment’s action in entering the commercial 
insurance market; no more from this view- 
point than if it were to enter the commercial 
market to purchase its fire insurance which 
it does not do. 

“Fourth: Last, and what I consider 
most vitally important is the fact that 
of our forty-eight states, thirty-nine have 
workmen’s compensation laws, the benefits 
of no two of which are the same, and many 
being grossly inadequate; and the remain- 
ing nine states, in which much construction 
work is being done by the government, 
have no workmen’s compensation laws 
whatsoever, but are still operating under the 
old barbaric employers’ liability laws; 
whereas, on the distinct contrary, the 
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scale of benefits of the Federal Compensation 
law is higher than that of any workmen’s 
compensation law in this entire country. 
Therefore, if the government discharges 
its solemn duty to these employes, it cer- 
tainly is going to bring them under its 
benefits.”’ 

I repeat, it is my deliberate judgment that 
every consideration of public policy and 
the moral and economic obligations in- 
volved leave but one course of action to 
those charged with conserving the public’s 
interests involved in this problem with 
which we are dealing, viz., for the govern- 
ment to carry its own insurance; primarily 
as a discharge on the government’s part 
of a deep moral obligation; and secondarily 
as a measure of economy. 

Mr. Watson makes the following sig- 
nificant analysis of the proposals pre- 
sented to the government’s committee by 
the minority group of the liability insurance 
companies which particular companies, in- 
cidentally, possess but a minor part of the 
government’s money: 

“In this connection I can not pass this 
opportunity to pay my respects to item 
No. 2 as contained in the last page of 
Mr. Chas. H. Holland’s letter of the 11th 
addressed to yourself and Mr. Thelen, 
which represents the last proposal sub- 
mitted by the minority group of the liability 
insurance companies. This item No. 2 
reads as follows: 

“‘We have eliminated the provision for 
an arbitration committee for dealing with 
claim reserves; being unwilling to con- 
template that any serious difference will 
arise between the companies and the War 
Department in this respect.” 

This is pure sophistry. Anyone pos- 
sessing actual experience in computing 
workmen’s compensation insurance claims 
reserves would instantly recognize the 
violent recklessness of the government’s 
action in subscribing to a proposal of this 
character. Its acceptance would simply 
pave the way for a heavy padding of esti- 
mates on outstandings and, moreover, 
the government’s getting further mulcted 
out of additional millions of dollars. Even 
with the decided minority group which 
now possesses but thirty per cent of the 
money of which the government has been 
overcharged, and with whom the govern- 
ment’s representatives are now bargaining 
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(which to my mind is most ill-advised, for 
the simple plain reason that these com- 
panies either should or should not return 
this overcharge, and this, absolutely inde- 
pendent of the proposition of whether or 
not the government is willing to bargain 
with them in the future; and to thus bar- 
gain with them, the government to my 
mind, is doing nothing more than stulti- 
fying itself), I lose patience. 

More briefly review the array of their 
proposals of the above minority group, 
as contained in their four different proposals 
submitted to the government, shrewdly cal- 
culated to further mulct the government: 


(1) To have disagreements as to proper reserves 
settled by a committee consisting of a represen- 
tative of the insurance company, the General 
Manager of the National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau (which is a Bureau comprised 
of the liability insurance companies) and a rep- 
resentative of the government. 
the crassness of this proposal was pointed out to 
these insurance companies, as a result of which 
challenge they admitted its indefensibility, that 
this would give the insurance companies two rep- 
resentatives and the government but one. But 
in the direct face of this admission, in their very 
next proposal, i. e., in their communication of the 
llth, they do change this committee by the act 
of completely abolishing the same, thereby leaving 
the government wholly at the mercy of the liability 
insurance companies in the setting up of their 
reserves on estimates. 

(2) That they now use as the basis of their 
subsequent rates the original 1917 cantonment 
construction rates, which have already been demon- 
strated to be 300 per cent of what they should 
have been. 

(3) That they charge the government a loading 
for profit which is 333 per cent of the loading 
for profit they make against private commercial 
contracts, which as you recall, I caused their own 
Actuary, M. Sullivan, to admit in the conference 
with the liability insurance companies which 
was held in Mr. Dorr’s office as of the 6th. 

(4) That they make a charge for catastrophe 
allowance which is 800 per cent of the charge 
they make against private commerical contracts. 

(5) That their total percentages for expenses 
and profit be computed against the gross premium, 
as urged-by their Chairman Mr. Holland at the 
conference of the 6th, which was another specific 
point on which I questioned Mr. Sullivan in the 
above conference, and the impropriety he ad- 
mitted that in their past cantonment experience 
alone, I demonstrated to him that their basis 
of computation of itself would have indefensibly 
deprived the government of over one-half million 
dollars. : 

If even this very small ¥ minority 
group of the insurance companies had 
initially come through with a clean pro- 
posal, calculated not only to honestly 


attempt in so far as was within their power, 





In conference, - 








to correct conditions for the future, but 
also to make amends for the abuses of the 
past, I would now feel disposed to goJto 
every length to give this group every pos- 
sible consideration as a recognition for this 
honest act. On the distinct contrary they 
have been given repeated opportunity by 
the representatives of the government and 
they have persisted in employing every 
device to create that set of conditions which 
would simply pave the way for their further 
gouging of the government. 

Mr. Watson’s final statement to the com- 
mittee bearing on the character of the 
practices the liability insurance companies 
have perpetrated against the government 
is as follows: 

“And where such lack of moral prin- 
ciple obtains, I further challenge the pro- 
priety of submitting the injured workmen 


. and their dependents to the hands of such 


interests. ‘That is, if these companies have 
the termerity to thus unconscionably profit- 
eer against the government when it is in the 
greatest national crisis of its existence, then 
what is it to be expected they are doing to 
these injured workmen and their dependents 
who are in a vast number of instances 
wholly unfamiliar with their rights and 
with whom the professional claim agents 
of these companies deal singly?”’ 

The War Department is certainly to be 
highly commended upon its catching {up 
the foregoing situation. It was compelled 
initially to rely primarily upon the integrity 
of the liability insurance companies. The 
instant it discovered the true situation, 
however, the War Department forthwith 
courageously set about to compel a cor- 
rection of the situation only to meet with 
the astounding and unbelievable opposition 
from the liability insurance companies as 
has been disclosed. 

This result, however, is not much of a 
revelation to the workmen, the employers 
and the general public of Ohio, who some- 
time ago succeeded in measuring the lia- 
bility imsurance companies in their true 
light, and as a result promptly expelled 
them from the state. 

It remains but a question of a short time 
until every state of the union will treat the 
liability insurance companies just as Ohio has 
done. Moral and economic justice demand it. 

Here at last-is the absolute proof that 
a leopard can not change his spots, claim 
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what he may. The declaration and oft- 
repeated assertion of the liability insurance 
companies in our state that if given oppor- 
tunity under the new regime of insurance 
for accidents in industry their methods 
would be quite different from what they were 
under the old employers’ liability law was 
never for a moment believed or given con- 
sideration by those who knew their methods 
and watched their practices and the revela- 
tion of figures as given herein by states is 
proof positive that those who refused to be 
hoodwinked by their promises were abso- 
lutely correct in their estimate of the honesty 
of these companies. Mulcting the govern- 
ment on the one hand and the crippled or 
injured wage-earner on the other seems to 
be the brand of patriotism that appeals to 
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them for worship in our country’s crisis. 
This advantage taken of the government in 
its need is on a par with the raincoat scandal 
for which a number of men are now facing 
terms in prison. Ohio is to be congratulated 
that she was the first state to drive them 
out of workmen’s compensation insurance 
and in addition to the making of her law 
proving the wisdom of this course the facts 
revealed in this report of their nefarious 
practices whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself is evidence supplied by the in- 
surance companies themselves that in their 
exclusion the state profited greatly fi- 
nancially and morally and for which credit 
can be given to the Ohio State Federation 
and its friends. 





LABOR’S PATRIOTIC PART 


By JosEPHUS DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy 
[ Extract from official annual report to the President of the United States for fiscal year 
ending December 1, 1918.] 


HE relations between labor and the Navy 
Department have been highly satisfactory 
during the past year. In spite of the general 
bidding for skilled mechanics, the workmen in 

our navy yards, with surprisingly few exceptions 
have remained loyal to the department, and have 
refused to leave their vitally necessary work in the 
yards for more lucrative positions elsewhere. In ad- 
dition, on several occasions when the general 
relations between capital and labor appeared 
under the extraordinary conditions created by the 
war, to have reached a critical stage, the various 
trades in our mavy yards addressed resolutions 
to the Secretary of the Navy so clearly defining 
their belief that the duty of all loyal American 
workmen lay in securing the maximum. produc- 
tion of war materials by combined individual 
efforts, without regard to selfish considerations 
of personal betterment, as to have no slight effect 
in bringing both sides in controversies going on 
outside the yards to a realization of the need of 
forgetting their disputes and devoting their ener- 
gies toward winning the war. 


Loyal Cooperation 


Much of this satisfactory condition is due to 
the loyal cooperation of the heads of the American 
Federation of Labor, with whom the department 
has maintained the friendliest relations, and whose 
wise and patriotic councils have done much to 
keep such yard workmen as were members of labor 
organizations keenly alive to a sense of their duty 
as American Citizens. 





Based on Mutual Trust 


The department feels it may take some credit 
to itself for this condition of affairs on account 
of the principle it has established during the last 
five years of frank dealing with men of labor and 
by the rule that any grievance could be brought, 
without red tape or formality, directly to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy at amy time for 
investigation and correction. The Navy De- 
partment trusts the men who build and repair 
ships and make munitions, it believes they trust 
the department, and that is the whole secret of’ 
successful cooperation between employer and 
employe. 


Large Augmentation of Force 


‘The navy has suffered severely, in common 
with all industry through the shortage of labor. 
It was early seen that men to operate our yards 
to their greatest capacity could only be secured 
by further crippling the building of merchant 
ships—so imperatively needed—and the manu- 
facture of munitions. The policy was established, 
therefore, of making no demands for more labor 
beyond what was absolutely necessary for the 
upkeep of the fleet and a very limited amount of 
new construction. Even this a large 
augmentation of our yard forces; but while at 
times work has been delayed more than we would 
have preferred, yet enough men have been found 
to carry on the absolutely needed requirements 
of the service. 





AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS CAN ONLY BE 
SOLVED BY CO-OPERATION 


Address by W. P. BLoopcoop, December 2, 1918 


from the standpoint of the average 
so-called man of affairs who prior to 
this war knew little about what was going on 
in our midst—I find that now that the war 
is over, we are dealing with two extremes. 
Possibly one of the extremes, certainly an 
element of it, will be represented at the 
meeting that is to be held at Atlantic City 
of the National Chamber of Commerce. I 
come from a center where at least some of 
the leaders of the other extreme reside— 
Mr: Berger, who represents in our com- 
munity what I understand Mr. Hillquit 
represents in New York. 
It has seemed to me that the 


1) tee the after-the-war problems— 


im- 


portant thing in relation to the after-the-war 
problems was that we should work together, 


as we have in meeting the war god. Now, 
possibly, we may think that in Wisconsin 
we face more difficult problems than are 
faced in certain other jurisdictions. It 
is a fact that of our two and a half millions 
of population, probably not to exceed seven 
hundred thousand, are of what you would 
term Americans—that is, Americans coming 
down from a number of generations. In 
spite of that, and in spite of the extreme 
represented by the socialist element who, 
as you know, in St. Louis attacked this 
war and attacked the President and at- 
tacked Congress, on the ground that the 
war had been brought about by the criminal 
conduct’ of the President and Congress, 
and .who have sent throughout this 
country circulars and propaganda to the 
effect that the war was for the benefit 
only of the profiteers, and would be con- 
tinued so long as there was profit in it— 
now, in spite of that, and due to the fact 
that men and women of every: walk of 
life have gotten together in these war 
agencies and worked around the table, 
and have heard every side of the question, 
just as it has been and is the purpose of the 
Civic Federation to hear every side of the 
question—they have gotten the result in 
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Wisconsin not only in men and volunteers, 
but in money and materials way beyond 
the quota of that state. 

Now, what do we find? We find that 
just as soon as it appears that the war is 
over, then these two extremes want to 
eliminate the agencies of good will that 
have grown up during the war. I think 
the vital question, leaving out all questions 
of detail, is as to whether we agree on what 
changes should be made in the immigration 
laws; as to whether government ownership 
is wise or unwise; as to what the program 
of readjustment should be; as to whether 
we should do what England proposed to do, 
that no man shall be demobilized from the 
army until he has a job; whether we should 
carry out some of the English labor pro- 
gram. It makes no difference what the 
determination is. It we can work in a spirit 
of good will and good fellowship in our 
respective communities with all classes of 
society represented and discuss in conference 
or public hearing all problems pressing 
for solution we are going to come out of 
this period of reconstruction with great 
honor and with great credit. 

On the other hand, if those of us who, after 
all, have the great say in the community—I 
am talking of the average man and the 
average woman—if we are going to sit su- 
pinely by and see the extremes, bothof whom 
think today that they have in their hands the 
power of victory—if-we are going to see 
them tear this country‘apart we ought to be 
ashamed.of curselves. ‘And I think we would 
better look facts in the face. Frankly, 
and I am ashamed to say it, prior to this 
war I was in about the same position that 
thousands of.other men are. I had looked 
at but one side of this proposition. I had 
the impression, until I learned better, that 
Mr. Gompers and the American Federation 
of Labor, which he so ably represents, were 
amenace. I had been taught that. Today 
I find men of great force in this nation who, 
now that this war is over, talk about a 
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surplus of labor, and that now is the oppor- 
tunity for capital to re-assert itself because 
labor has prospered way beyond its share 
because of the war. Now, that is not the 
spirit in which we should meet these re- 
construction problems. And if we go 
at it in that spirit, my friends, we are going 
to have trouble. Why, when I think of 
what has gone by in the past year, I realize 
that the men from whom we have had the 
real vision, the men who have had the 
courage, have been representatives of labor. 
They have nct hesitated to do those things 


which seem to involve great sacrifice on 
their part unselfishly. Are we going to 
forget all these things? Are we going to 
forget all of what has happened in the past? 

I think we should in this meeting 
and in all other meetings endeavor to 
bring forth the feeling which will result 
in an expression of public sentiment 
throughout the United States that will 
keep these great forces that have come 
together in meeting the problems of the 
war so they can work together in meeting 
the problems of reconstruction. 





REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


National War Housing.—Immediately 


on the signing of the armistice, November 
11, announcement was made in both houses 
of Congress that large expenditures ought 
to be curtailed and various projects stopped 
in order to save as much money as possible. 
In the Senate the National: Housing pro- 
ject came up for discussion. 


During the 
period of the war $50,000,000 was voted 
in one bill for the Shipping Board, to en- 
able it to house its employes properly. 
In May, 1918, Congress ‘passed another 
bill authorizing. the Housing Bureau of the 
Department of Labor to expend $60,000,000 
for provision of dwellings for workers 
employed in war activities, in places where 
there was a scarcity of housing facilities. 
Of this sum $10,000,000 was to be ex- 
pended.in Washington. There had been a 
delay in the passage of these bills and fur- 
ther delay occurred before actual construc- 
tion began. When the armistice was signed 
there were about twenty-five house build- 
ing projects under way, some of which 
were nearing completion, but on many 
of them not much work. had been done. 
After some..criticism in the Senate, a 
sub-committee headed by Senator Reed of 
Missouri of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, began an in- 
vestigation of the housing work which 
had been undertaken by the bureau. 
Some little friction between Senator Reed 
and Otto M. Ejidlitz, head of the Housing 
Bureau, was developed in the public hear- 
ings. Long before those hearings were 
finished the committee reported to the 


“Tuesday, December 


Senate Joint Resolution 194, ordering the 
building of houses to be abruptly stopped. 
With but little debate this measure was 
rushed through the Senate and sent to the 
House. The American Federation of Labor, in 
company with other organizations and 
individuals, demanded that a public hearing 
on the bill be held by the House Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, it being be- 
lieved that the sudden stopping of the 
housing work was a detriment to many 
thousands of: workers in the war emer- 
gency whose services will still be required 
for ‘some time to come. On December 


18 the public hearing was ordered to 


take place on’ January 8. 

Industrial Vocational Rehabilitation —On 
10, and Wednesday, 
December 11, joint hearings were held 
by the Senate’ Cominittee on Education 
and Labor‘and the Hous¢ Committee on 
Education on two bills to provide for the re- 


‘education and the placement in work’of per- 


sons crippled by accident in the course of their 
employment. The bills were S. 4922, in- 
troduced by Senator Hoke-Smith of Georgia; 
H. R. 12880, introduced into the-House 
by Congressman Bankhead, of Alabama. 
President Gompers of the: American Fed- 
eration of Labor appeared in favor of the 
proposit.on. The two bills considered are 
identical and propose appropriations of 
$500,000 for the year 1919, $750,000 for 
1920 and $1,000,000 for 1921, to be al- 
lotted to the states in aid of industrial 
vocational rehabilitation in the propor- 
tion which their population bears to the 
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total population of the United States; 

provided, that each state must spend a 

sum equal to the amount granted by the 

general government for the same pur- 
se. 

Better Social and Industrial Conditions.— 
On December 11 Senator Kenyon submitted 
Senate Resolution 382, which was agreed 
to, instructing the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to investigate and recom- 
mend methods of promoting better social 
and industrial conditions, particularly as 
to: A national tribunal to review and 
adjust difficulties between employers and 
workmen; the development of the United 
States Employment Service into a national 
labor exchange; regularization of employ- 
ment; prevention of unemployment; pro- 
motion of better living conditions; exten- 
sion of soldiers’ insurance to the civil 
population, so that the workmen may in- 
sure at the lowest possible rates; the feasi- 
bility of a national insurance law against 
old age, disability, sickness and accident; 
national minimum wage law; extension 
of training and education of all disabled 
people. The report of the committee on 


these important subjects will be awaited 


with interest. The A. F. of L. officers have 
been invited to appear before the committee 
and present their views upon these bills. 

Child Labor—aA bill to prevent child 
labor by taxing the income of concerns 
employing young children, offered in the 
Senate as an amendment to the War 
Revenue bill and referred to the Finance 
Committee, was approved by that commit- 
tee and reported as part of the Revenue 
bill to the Senate on December 10. On 
December 17 this particular measure was 
reached and was objected to, but on December 
18 it was agreed to by a vote of 50 to 12. 

Increase For Government Employes——On 
December 9 the House committee on ap- 
propriations reported the Postal Appropria- 
tion bill, H. R. 13308, containing a pro- 
vision for an increase for postal employes 
of $100 per year with a maximum of 
$1,500 for clerks and carriers. The Fed- 
eral Employes’ Union is asking that the 
Appropriations Committee embody in the 
legislative appropriation bill, yet to come, 
an increase of $360 per year. 


‘are provided in H. R. 13261. 


Appropriation For War Workers.—Rail- 
road and sleeper fare for honorably dis- 
charged war workers who came to Wash- 
ington since the beginning of the war, 
On Decem- 
ber 13 the bill passed the Senate with an 
amendment and went to conference be- 
tween the two houses. 

Retirement of Employes in the Classified 
Civil Service—S. 4637, making provision 
for the retirement of aged public employes 
was reported favorably to the Senate Sep- 
tember 23, but was not reached for 
debate until December 5, on which 
date an objectional substitute offered 
by Senator Pomerene of Ohio was 
adopted. The bill retained its place on the 
Senate calendar until December 10 when it 
was displaced by the War Revenue bill and 
there seems to be now no further oppor- 
tunity for consideration and passage of 
this measure by the Senate during this 
Congress. 

Minimum $3 Wage for Public Employes.— 
This bill still remains buried in Senator 
Hoke Smith’s Committee on Education and 
Labor and no power seems strong enough to 
induce the committee to allow the measure 
to be taken up for consideration. 

Bill for Mediation, Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration in railroad train service labor 
disputes.—Senator Sterling of South Dakota 
on December 3, introduced S. 5072, which 
provides a procedure for labor disputes in 
train service somewhat similar to that of 
the Canadian Trades Dispute Act. It 
forbids strikes without thirty days’ notice, 
or during the pendency of a public investi- 
gation, which may be requested by either 
party to the dispute or undertaken by the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation of 
its own motion. Violation of the act is 
to be punished by a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $1,000. The measure 
was referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. If hearings ave to be had upon 
this bill, of course the position of the A. F. 
of L. will be presented in opposition thereto. 


HENRY STERLING, 
R. S. SEXTON, 


Legislative Commitiee A. F. of L. 
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A New Year’s Message 


The New Year is at hand. 

It would be trite to say that new things lie in wait. 

We have grown accustomed to new things. 

The war has been a new thing to America, to Labor, to capital, to govern- 
ment—to all of us. 

With the war have come new things, new methods, new ideals, new 
inspirations. 

We have had unusual problems to solve, and we have employed unusual 
methods in solving them. 

Labor, perhaps more than any other single element in our society, has 
never hesitated in adopting these new methods in adjusting itself to the 
changed viewpoint, in putting its best foot forward. Only Labor has insisted 
upon knowing that what was found nece ‘sary to do would be for the benefit 
of all, and in furtherance of the common good. 

The new year may be considered as almost symbolic of the new time to 
come. Readjustment, reconstruction, face the entire world. We have 
passed through fires of hell, and we have come forth with a new vision, 
fired by a new zeal to deal forth justice for all mankind, and to rid the world 
forever of the destructive forces that would debase our morality and destroy 
the best that is in us. 

The organized workers of America did not need this cleansing fire, 
entailing such sacrifices of blood and wealth. Labor’s motives have always 
been for the common weal. Its hopes have always been bound up inextri- 
cably with those of the great majority of the people. Its viewpoint has 
always been: ‘‘How much good for how many people?” 

And so Labor faces the new year calmly and confidently, secure in the 
knowledge of having done its uttermost in the performance of a noble task; 
ready to give service for the good of all our people and our Republic; con- 
fident that good will, justice, freedom and democracy will prevail over the 
whole world. 
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The war which has just closed developed momentous and as yet unmeasured 
changes in our economic arid industrial organizations 
bre 4 reotay and relations. ‘hat the old order is changing is beyond 
peradventure of a doubt. It is not for us to consider whether 
the old order is changing, but to have due regard for the manner in which 
the changes are taking place and to determine that all changes are in keeping 
with an enlightened progress and the higher demands of common justice. 
No intelligent student of our time can or will dispute the great truth 
that all governments become cruel and autocratic in their character and 
bearing in the same ratio as one part of their people is elevated and the 
other depressed. The misery and degradation of the many is one of the 
inevitable results of an inequitable and unjust state of society. 

Any system in industry which would make the many dependent upon 
the few not only tends to subvert natural rights but is distinctly hostile to 
those engaged in industry either as employers or employes. It is for those 
charged with the administration of our industrial and economic forces to 
understand and respond to this great truth. 

The workers of America during the past crisis made many sacrifices. They 
suffered much. There are some lessons which this war has taught and some 
advantages which the workers have gained. Progress has been realized, 
improvements have been secured, and better standards of work and living 
established. These must not and will not be sacrificed on the altar of greed 
and profit. 

The employers of our country and their advisers must have due regard 
for this further truth, that no country, no institution, no industry, has 
ever become great, or can ever become great, if founded upon the poverty 
of the workers. 

Many of our American employers and financiers have made enormous 
profits out of the war. The American workers are entitled to enjoy the 
better time for which the whole world has been in convulsion. Our American 
Bourbons must understand that their day of absolutism in industry, as in 
politics, is at an end. 

Wages must not be reduced. Indeed, there are many instances where 
wages must be increased in order to enable the toilers to live in decency and 
comfort. Hours of work must not be lengthened but shortened. The workers 
of our country must be given leisure and opportunity for the improvement 
of mind and body and spirit. These are essential to the best development of 
manhood, womanhood and citizenship. Every attempt to reduce wages 
must and will be resisted. In place of discharging workmen, work to be 
performed should be divided by the introduction of the shorter workday. 
Only in that way can we lessen the grave consequences entailed in the 
return of industry, trade and commerce from a state of war to a condition 
of peace. 

Advantages which have come to the wage-earners must not be taken 
from them. ‘To what purpose did the workers make all the sacrifices entailed 
as a consequence of war? Was it to surrender to industrial autocracy? It 
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must be clearly understood that Labor will not be driven from the field of 
opportunity and progress by profiteers of any kind. 

It was said of the French Bourbons that they never forgot anything 
and that they never learned anything. Evidently, there are yet men of 
this type in America, men who want to live in the present time and age 
industrially but who mentally live in the sixteenth century. They are 
still imbued with the moss-ridden conception of master and serf. They still 
believe that they are masters of all they survey. 

Then, too, there is ever present that ill-advised and time-refuted old 
school of political economists, who always prescribe their dogma of reduction 
in wages for industrial ills whenever there arises any great question of 
industry, trade, commerce or finance. Their ever-ready remedy for industrial 
stagnation is to cut wages and increase the hours of toil. With their philosophy 
or sophistry they would forestall or meet a condition of shrinkage in the 
markets of industry by still further reducing wages and lengthening the 
hours of work. ‘To these false prophets and malpractitioners of economics, 
the law of supply and demand is the Alpha and Omega of their concept 
of political economy and sociology. Obviously it has never occurred to these 
men that by reducing the consuming power of the great masses and causing 
extended unemployment, privation and suffering of the people, industrial 
stagnation would not be abated or lessened, but on the contrary would be made 
more acute. 

In 1907 when we were confronted in the United States with a threatened 
condition of stagnation and reaction in industry and finance, American 
organized labor for the first time in the history of the world determined to 
resist every attempt made to reduce wages. And it was the first time in 
the industrial world that a serious panic, with all its attendant difficulties 
and ‘suffering, was successfully averted. 

Nearly nine years ago the writer made the following statement, the 
truth of which has become clearer and more self-evident with added experi- 
ence and the passing of years: 

When more than a year and a half ago, that is, in October, 1907, the financial panic 
occurred and industrial stagnation followed, the American labor movement was confronted 
with one of the most tremendous situations ever presented to the workers. The old-time 
policy of wage reductions as a way out of the panic stared the workers in the face. They 
have declared, however, time and again with emphasis that under no circurtistances 
would they consent to wage reductions; that even though they lost in a contest they would 
rather resist and lose than not resist at-all. - Labor has established an attitude of mind and 
purpose which has had its influence not only upon themselves but upon the captains of 
industry. It is to the lasting credit of the labor movement of our country that we have 
passed through this entire period of more than a year and a half of practical industrial 
stagnation, with hundreds of thousands of workers unemployed, yet with no! sub- 
stantial reduction in wages made anywhere. Particularly is this so among the unor- 
ganized. When it is borne in mind that during this period the workers were beset by 
malignant attacks such as those made by Van Cleave and his satellites for the creation of 
a war fund of a million and a half dollars to crush out not only the organized labor move- 
ment but to dull and numb the spirit of Labor, with all the power that such an aggre- 


gation could bring, with all the prejutlice, bigotry, ignorance and antagonism of the 
uninformed and rapacious, it is a remarkable testimony to the virility of our movement 


and the intelligence of our men. 
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The turn in the tide of the labor movement has set in. It behooves every man of 
Labor to gird on his armor and do yeoman work in the organizing of the yet unorganized; 
to go among the toilers and preach the gospel of beneficence, of united action; to make our 
unions attractive not only to the organized but also to the unorganized so as toe have 
them understand the magnificent results already achieved in the interests of all Labor 
and to bring to their attention the wrongs yet endured and the rights yet to be achieved; 
to establish a shorter workday, the eight-hour day, and make it absolute and universal; 
to work for a higher wage, for better homes, for better factory conditions; for a better 


and higher life. 
In the name of the struggling masses of Labor of the past, with all that is true and 


noble and holy in their sacrifices and achievements for the lives of the men and women 
of Labor today and for the countless millions yet unborn, it is the imperative duty of every 
union man and every sympathizer with the cause of Labor to double his energy, loyalty 
and devotion for the great cause of the human uplift, the touchstone to their achievement 
being organization, fraternity, solidarity and federation. 

Are all the sacrifices made by the American wage-earners during this 
war to be in vain? Are the workers now voluntarily to be rationed and 
to give up supinely all the things that have contributed so much to their 
comforts. Are our wounded boys who are coming home and the men and 
women who have bent their backs in industry to make the success of this 
war possible, to surrender all this to a new industrial autocracy? 

The American workers will resist, and rightly so, any and every attempt 
that may be made to reduce their standards of living or to lower their improved 
condit‘ons of work. The American labor movement is not destructive; 
it is not an irrational movement; it is one founded upon the truth of history 
and of historic developments. In fighting political autocracy, we do not 
want and will not consent to have imdustrial autocracy enthroned. We 
insist that a better time shall come into the work and the lives of all of the 
working people of our country. 

At the most critical time during the war, at Verdun, when the hordes 
of militarism seemed about to overwhelm the French Army, these men with 
heroic abandon shouted, 

“They shall not pass!’’ 

And they did not pass. 

So American labor determinedly applies the same thought to those 
would-be industrial autocrats who aim their attack upon the standards of 
America’s workers. American Labor declares: 

“Thus far and no farther.” 

“You shall not pass!’ 





With the ending of the year of 1918 and the beginning of the year of 1919 
wee ew we enter upon the dawn of a new era, a time of reconstruc- 
tion equalled only by the period of destruction just closed. 


TIME 
The war which came to a close with the signing of the 


armistice though on a larger scale is no more inexplicable than the French 
Revolution. Edmund Burke, that great political philosopher and eloquent 
master of the English language, disapproved the French Revolution. He 
tried to analyze it and railed at Carnot and others, but the forces which 
brought it on carried it to its consummation. 
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During the war and since the signing of the armistice we have had 
many learned analyses and discussions of the world’s convulsion. The cost 
involved can never be accurately estimated; the gains can never be measured 
by any known standard of value. Genius and talent, brain and brawn, 
life and blood, and worldly possessions have passed into oblivion. But 
against these incalculable losses, races have been invigorated, souls recon- 
structed, and the ideals of human justice and democracy have received such 
an impetus as has never before been witnessed. 

The German autocrats have been forced to realize that this is a moral 
world. By the cold, unrelenting, continuous and adequate force on the 
side of America and the nations associated with it, German militarism has 
been taught that the philosophy of naked force and the frightfulness of 
brutality can not succeed. Out of this great conflict there emerges a new 
civilization. Enthroned in place of the divine right of kings there come into 
power the sovereignty of the people, the rights of man, the principles of 
freedom, the universal application of the ideals of democracy and of human 
justice. 

Throughout this great struggle the workers of our nation have loyally, 
patriotically, unsparingly and unswervingly given their all of fraternity 
and brotherhood that the principles of democracy might guide the destinies 
of all peoples. However varied and removed have been the spheres of their 
activities, the toilers of our country as soldiers and workers have been united 
into one solid phalanx. 

When the rights of our people were flagrantly cast aside by the ruler 
of Germany; when by his minions innocent men, women and children were 
murdered in cold blood; when our institutions were plotted against and 
placed in jeopardy, the workers’ patriotic and loyal attitude which was 
proclaimed to the world on that memorable occasion in Washington, D. C., 
March 12, 1917, will always be one of the brightest pages in the history of 
organized labor of America. 

The greatest of all wars has ended and tranquillity amongst the peoples 
of the world is again on the threshold. Out of this great conflict the workers 
emerge stronger, more influential, more powerful. As the setting sun of 
1918 with its reflections of a tumultuous and awe-inspiring existence passes 
through its blood-stained clouds of horror and frightfulness, carrying with 
it the death-knell of autocracy and militarism, so the rising sun of 1919 
emerges above the horizon in the full glow of its gladdened hues of peace 
and fraternity, the rights of man and good will towards all men. 

Thus the curtain falls upon the rule of autocracy; thus opens to the 
vision the reign of common humanity, the brotherhood of man, the rule 
of justice, freedom and democracy. 





Poverty is the bane of humanity, and is the underlying cause of all 
human ills—physical, mental, political, moral and social. 

Does it not occur to all thinking trade unionists that the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST is their own official magazine and that it voices their needs, 
desires, and aspirations? 
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Ever since its birth over 38 years ago the American Federation of Labor 
has been steadily and constantly growing in membership 
NOW FORTHE and influence. From a mere weakling it has grown to be 
FOUR MIL- ; Se er ee ‘ 
LION MARK! the most influential institution of our age and society for 
the improvement of the common weal. Its helping hand 
is the hope of the struggling toilers. It is a constant warning to all those 
who for selfish gain hope to continue coining the energies and activities, the 
struggles and privations of the workers. The American Federation of 
Labor has come to be the most potent factor in our industrial progress. 
It is one of the most important factors in the development of democracy. 

There have been those who predicted for the American Federation of 
Labor a diminution of its power and influence during the period of the war- 
There have been those who believed that the war would make serious inroads 
into the American labor movement, would immeasurably weaken its power 
for good, and would render it ineffective in dealing with the problems pressing 
for solution during this time of readjustment. Despite all these declamations 
and prophecies and in vindication of Labor’s righteous cause, the American 
Federation of Labor emerges out of this conflict with a membership of over 
three million organized wage-earners and with a spirit of fraternity and 
determination for the further improvement and uplift of all mankind as 
has never before been manifested in any period of history. 

During the life of the American Federation of Labor we have seen the 
world change greatly in its attitude and in the relations of society to Labor. 
It was about the time of the organization of the American Federation of 
Labor that E. L. Godkin declared it was impossible to abolish poverty. 
What was considered impossible to the /aissez faire school of political economy 
at that time has become the undertaking of the American labor movement. 
Through its constant work and continuous activities, the American Federation 
of Labor has destroyed the doctrine of hopelessness. It has inspired all 
right-thinking men, students and statesmen to enter the crusade of the 
workers for the abolishnient of poverty and to secure for all workers some 
of the comforts of life and a full part of their share of happiness and pros- 

*perity. 

Since the birth of the American Federation-of Labor our people have 
come to learn that the wealth of the nation rests not in its worldly possessions 
so much as in its happy, contented and prosperous men and women, in its 
happy, smiling-faced, well-fed, well-cared-for and well educated children of 
today, the mothers and fathers of tomorrow. 

Emerging so gloriously and victoriously from a period of strife, friction 
and turmoil between nations, we are entering into a period of domestic uncer- 
tainty, a time as propitious for good or for evil as that which has just pre- 
ceded. It is for the workers of our country to counsel with each other as 
never before, to think well before acting, to follow the paths which have 
led to progress and improvement, to positions of power for the uplift of 
all mankind. Now is not the time to venture into unknown fields, to experi- 
ment with failures of the past, or to be carried away by alluring schemes, 
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whether of native origin or foreign birth which can only divide the forces 
of Labor and weaken the bonds of unity and solidarity between the toilers 
of our country. 

Men of Labor, let us be mindful of the experiences by which we have 
reached our high plane. Let us be cautious and think well before we enter 
into unexplored fields. Let us bear in mind that all over the world in each 
country there has grown up a separatist movement among the workers, and 
that in every country outside of America there is a division in the forces of 
organized labor. 

The experienced men of Labor know only too well the subtle means 
employed by those who are conspiring to divide the workers in their just 
and righteous demands. The world’s war has fully demonstrated the dangers 
inherent in a subtle propaganda which can only end in disuniting the forces 
of organized labor within our land. 

The foundation for all progress attained by the workers has been in the 
strength and power of economic organization. Even in the enforcement of 
law the power and influence of economic organization are absolutely essential. 

With a membership of over three million toilers, let us renew our efforts, 
invigorate our energies and bring into our fold all unorganized wage-earners, 
skilled and unskilled, in every state, city, town and hamlet. 

Let us preach the doctrine of organization and trade union activities 
on each and every occasion. ' 

Let us bring home to the unfortunate, the weak, the suffering, the 
hope for a better day and for a more wholesome life, and let us join our 
forces for the general uplift of all those who must live their lives by the 
sweat of their brow. 

Let one and all join hands in this great crusade for organization among 
the toilers of our land to help make life better worth living here and now, to 
work for the generation yet unborn, to cultivate the best that is within man- 
kind, to make the arts of peace the everyday activities of our fellows, to 
develop in all a greater spirit of kindness, justice and human brotherhood. 

Workers of America, let us march on and on. Let us summon to our 
ranks the whole grand army of Labor. Let us marshal the forces of Labor 
into one solid phalanx through the American Federation of Labor. 

Men of Labor, let our slogan of the New Year be: 

Now for the Four Million Mark! 





The political party which claims to represent French labor has indorsed 
Bolshevism; strong influences are at work within the 
THE FRENCH (Confédération Générale du Travail working in the same 


SOCIALISTS : ’ ‘ , 
AND THE direction. The French anti-war fanatics and pro-Bol- 


BOLSHEVIK! Shevists practically obtained control of the French Socialist 

party at the en§ of last July. At that time and up until 
the very day of German defeat, the slogan was “Peace Without Victory’ 
and a compromise with German Kaiserism and militarism. At the Nationa] 
Congress of the party in October their control was re-affirmed and the 
official party organ passed from the hands of the so-called pro-war politician 
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Renaudel, into the hands of the anti-war politican, Longuet, the grandson 
of Karl Marx. 

In spite of all that the French Socialist party could do to prevent it, 
the war was continued until the German defeat which brought with it the 
German revolution. Did the socialists then confess their tremendous blunder 
or wrong? Not in the least. On the contrary, they claimed that Germany 
was not defeated by the valiant and heroic armies of the world’s democracies, 
but by an impending German revolution dué to the Soviet agitation in 
that country. They took the armistice as a sign of the failure of demo- 
cratic internationalism and the victory of Soviet internationalism! 

The armistice had not been signed three days when the executive 
committee of the French Socialist party met and passed the following 
amazing resolutions: 

The French Socialist party welcomes the German Republic and the taking over of 
the power in Prussia and the Confederated States by the working class. 

As in the Russia of the Soviets, Socialism has appeared in all Central Europe as the 
proper liquidator of the political and social situation left by the war. 

The party thus sees justified the confidence which it has always had in the action 
of peoples. 

Considering that certain of the conditions of the armistice leave the sharply defined 
fear that the Allied Governments have the intention of further extending the criminal 
military intervention against revolutionary Russia, the party declares that it will appeal 
to alk the forces of the French proletariat to prevent the Socialism which is being born in 
Russia, as well as in Germany and Austria, from being crushed by coalitions of foreign 
capitalisms. 

The party urges the French working people most rigorously to rally to the support 
of their unions and Socialist groups, to sustain their class journals, and to keep themselves 
ready to make Socialism triumph in France as it has in the other countries of Europe. 


This resolution which betrays not only France, but also the demo- 
cratic League of Nations'now in process of formation at Versailles, 
is as remarkable for what it says as what it omits to say. The only revolu- — 
tion it recognizes in Russia is the counter revolution by which the Bol- 
sheviks overthrew the democratic government of Kerensky and by force of 
arms dissolved the constitutional assembly. It is assumed that the new 
government: of Germany will be of a similar character and it is demanded 
that the Socialist minority, representing less than twenty-five per cent of 
the French people, should bring about a Soviet revolution in France! 

All the achievements of the democratic revolutions of the past in 
France, America and England are ignored or perverted. It is held that there is 
precisely the same need for revolutions in those countries as there was in 
Russia and in Germany when the Czar and Kaiser were thrown out! There 
never was such a thing as a Declaration of Independence, or a French 
declaration of the rights of man. The universal suffrage of France, England 
and the United States is ignored as if it ha@ never existed. The growing 
power of Labor in America, as well as in France and England, is implicitly 
denied. The assumption is that Labor and the masses generally are in the 
same position in the world’s great democracies today as they were under 
the Kaiser and the Czar. 
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If this is not treason to democracy and treason to internationalism, 
then we would better take the word “treason” out of the dictionary. 

Since the Peace Conference is being held in France, the French situation 
has a new importance, and deserves close attention. While the Longuet 
faction controls the party there is a strong opposition and the party is 
split down the middle, but unfortunately politicians are almost as common in 
the so-called pro-war opposition as they are in the controlling pacifist element- 
It is especially unfortunate that even the most able and honorable Socialist 
leader, Albert Thomas, formerly Minister of Munitions, signed the Renaudel 
resolution. Cachin, formerly a strong pro-war man, has now become the editor 
of ‘“‘L’Humanite,” under the thumb of Longuet. Other leaders of the pro-war 
faction like Sambat, formerly a member of the war cabinet, are still less 
reliable. Even the group of forty, composed of Socialist members of the 
Chamber of Deputies who opposed the war under the leadership of Varenne 
and Compere-Morel, are apparently tied hard and fast to the principle of 
“party unity.” 

It is under this banner of party unity that the politicians have flourished. 
The party is obviously divided not into two, but into many groups of poli-* 
ticians who change their position from day to day. But it is always possible 
to justify any position whatever under the pretext of party unity—‘my 
party, right or wrong,” and party unity implies absolutely blind and un- 
thinking support of the Socialist International. 

Thus, loyalty to this “International’’ replaces loyalty to Labor. The 
Socialist International, as we see in Longuet’s resolution, is now in control 
of the Russian and German governments, and the French Socialists accept 
the leadership of these enemies of the common cause of freedom, justice and 
democracy. 

The last hope of the French working class is with the Confédération 
Générale du Travail. Jouhaux, the Secretary of the Confédération, who 
partly followed Longuet against the American Federation of Labor at the 
Inter-Allied Conference of London, in September, now shows some signs of 
suffering from an over-dose of this Bolshevism. He has recently issued 
a scathing denunciation of revolutionary phrases, appealing for a positive 
program of reconstruction. 

Further evidence of a return of wholesome common sense and of a sound 
labor instinct is given by a proclamation issued jointly by the Confédération 
Général du Travail and the Socialist party during the armistice negotiations. 
This proclamation originated with the pro-war wing of the Socialist party and 
the Confédération Général du Travail. It was adopted by the whole party, 
however, and then by another important political organization called 
the Union Republicaine. 

Here is the importance of this resolution. It developed for the first 
time in several months a cooperation between labor organizations and 
other honest and radical democratic elements. But an even greater signi- 
ficance arises from the fact that merely because the Union Republicaine— 
a non-Socialist organization—signed the manifesto, the Socialist party, met 
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and the pacifist wing obliged it to pass a resolution attempting to with- 
draw the proclamation. However, the Confédération Gériéral du Travail 
refused to join in the withdrawal and the manifesto was posted all through- 
out France. This proclamation has a high value as showing the attitude of 
the Confédération Général du Travail on peace terms. We, therefore, 
reproduce some of its important statements: 


The organizations which represent the most active forces of labor and democracy 
declare their entire agreement with the fundamentals formulated two years ago and the 
acts accomplished in the last fortnight by President Wilson. To employ the expression 
of the Confédération Générale du Travail, we declare that he has formulated the guarantees 
necessary to bring to the allied countries ‘‘the certainty that the injuries which have been 
done shall be repaired, that the peoples at present subject to the law of force shall be 
liberated, that the possibilities of a fresh war shall be definitely eliminated.” 

This conception, common to our democracy, which has arisen from the French 
Revolution, and to President Wilson, excludes all ideas of conquest and annexation as it 
rejects any peace by the abandonment of justice. 


The pro-Bolshevik element in control of the Socialist party wished to 
withdraw this proclamation. ‘They have never dared to make open attack 
on President Wilson or to repudiate him in any important feature. They 
profess, hypocritically, to follow him. But at the same time they conduct 
a ceaseless agitation in favor of the Russian Soviets, and of a Soviet revolution 
in France! They are fully aware that Mr. Wilson has personally vouched 
for the documents showing the secret alliance between the Bolshevik of Russia 
and the Kaiser and they know that he has successfully appealed to all civilized 
governments to repudiate the same Soviets. But they still profess to follow 
the leadership of President Wilson. 

Longuet’s daily organ, “‘Le Populaire,”” contains almost daily columns 
of defense of the Soviets and of all of their deeds and policies! Of course: 
about once a month Longuet writes a pro-Bolshevik article in which he is 
careful to state he does not indorse absolutely everything the Soviets do, 
but he is well aware that his paper daily gives the opposite impression, 
namely, of an indorsement which is not only unqualified but fanatically 
enthusiastic. 

It is evident that these Frerich Bolsheviki are in earnest as to their 
proposed insurrection. Nobody can doubt that they will take the first 
favorable opportunity—if any opportunity occurs—to attempt it. They 
will hardly act while President Wilson is still in Europe but there is every 
indication that they will attempt something immediately after his departure. 

The next few weeks will show whether the sane and loyally democratic 
elements in the French Federation of Labor will be able to resist this 
mischievous movement. At the beginning of the war the French 
Confédération Générale du Travail not only supported this war for democ- 
racy by an overwhelming majority but agreed to an International Labor 
Conference at the end of the war from which all politicians, whether socialist 
or non-socialist, shall be excluded. The French Socialist party has never 
secured any indorsement of the French Federation of Labor as having the sole 
and exclusive right to represent the working people politically. If the 
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French Federation is true to its own highly creditable past of the last quarter 
century and especially to its splendid record during the first three years of 
the war, it will yet be able to foil this mad movement which can only result 
in putting back French labor for many years and possibly in wrecking the 
League of Nations which President Wilson is striving so desperately to bring 


into being. 





Unquestionably it would be diffictilt to find one local union of wage-earners 
in the United States which has not had one or more of its 
STICK TO members in the service of the Army or Navy of our country. 
be — RANCE The officials of every international and local union are, there- 
fore, keenly interested and concerned in fully protecting 
the government insurance of their soldier and sailor members. 

Many men will come out of the war physically impaired and perhaps 
unable to obtain in privately owned companies life insurance protection of 
any kind for themselves and families. Unless they keep up their present 
insurance with the United States Government, by reason of the prohibitive 
rates in privately owned insurance companies they will go wholly uninsured. 
Uncle Sam’s insurance may be continued by all and be converted into standard 
government policies, regardless of the men’s physical condition. 

While the trade unions are proverbially generous in extending assist- 
ance to members in need, in the case of the maimed and injured returning 
from the war the obligation to help extends beyond the financial ability of 
the union. This is a duty of the country. In this war a new system of 
voluntary government insurance has been developed for our soldiers and 
sailors which goes far beyond anything of a similar character ever before 
attempted in any country. 

About four million officers and men of the Army and Navy are now 
holding insurance with the United States Government approximating a total 
of more than thirty-six billions of dollars. Under the generous and far-sighted 
provisions of the War Risk Insurance Act these men have the privilege of 
keeping up their insurance for not more than five years. During that period 
they may convert their insurance into after-the-war forms of government 
insurance. They may keep up this protection with the United States Govern- 
ment even after they have returned to civil life. 

It is manifestly of the highest importance not only to the fighting men 
and their dependents but to the nation as a whole that the largest possible 
percentage of this insurance shall be continued. In view of the fact that 
demobilization has already begun, it is essential for every organization of 
labor, international union, state federation of labor, city. central body, 
and local union to undertake an immediate campaign of education to the 
end that no soldiers or sailors through ignorance or misunderstanding shall 
deprive themselves and their families of the valuable benefits conferred 
upon them by this beneficent voluntary government insurance. The privi- 
lege of securing and continuing this government insurance is a valuable 
right secured for our soldiers and sailors through the work of the Committee 
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on Labor of the Council of National Defense and of the organized toilers. It 
is part of the compensation for their heroic and loyal services. These men 
should not now permit this insurance to lapse and thereby lose the right 
to these benefits. If the present insurance is kept up by the regular pay- 
ment of monthly premiums, then these men will be able to change it later 
into a standard government policy without medical examination of any 
kind. 

The insurance provided by the government is equitable and democratic, 
applicable to all to be insured alike on the same terms. The government 
has performed a humane task in establishing the means for the protection of 
those who have been called upon to risk their lives for the safety of our free 
institutions and ideals of freedom and human justice. 

Every soldier and sailor should be impressed with the necessity of con- 
tinuing the insurance with which he has been provided by the government. 
It is imperative that every wage-earner should carry back home with him 
to civil life as an aid and asset the continued insurance protection of the 
United States. 

In passing, it should be known that the insurance features are parts of 
the soldiers, sailors and dependents law. 

Soldiers and sailors, hold on to Uncle Sam’s insurance. 





Agitate for the union label. Demand union labeled goods. Accept 
no other. 


There is no factor so potent to command respectful consideration of 
Labor’s rights as a well-organized union, fully prepared to protect and defend 
the interests of the workers. 


Unionism means higher wages, fewer hours of labor, steadier employ- 
ment. It means a sturdier manhood, higher aspirations, more justice and 
more real freedom. 


Organize the yet unorganized. Now for the Four Million Mark! 


Without indulging in fanciful or speculative theories the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIsT protects and advances the rights and interests of America’s 
wage-earners. It undertakes to say the right word at the right time; to 
protest against wrong in any form and from any source; to plead, argue, 
and urge the cause of Labor, which in its essence is the cause [of right, of 
justice, and of humanity. 


No country can ever become really great or progressive with her working 
people underpaid or overworked. 
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FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bill Posters 
Wm. Mc Carthy.—Our organization is composed of 
63 locals and has a total membership of 1,500. 
State of employment is excellent. 


Carpenters 
_ Frank Duffy—tLocal unions have been formed 
in Texas, Massachusetts, New York, Canada, 
Montana, Georgia, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and New Jersey, making a 
total of 15. We have had 281 deaths, resulting 
in an expenditure of $48,604.85. 


Carvers, Wood 


Frank Detlef—Our organization is composed of 
21 locals, and has a total membership of 1,011. 


Our New York local received an increase of 50 
cents per day; our Detroit local an increase of 10 
cents per hour. State of employment is poor. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rantz.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 10 locals and has a total membership 
of 200. We have had 4 deaths, resulting in an 
expenditure of $400. All locals have been granted 
15 per cent increase. State of employment is good. 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider—Our organization is com- 
posed of 41 locals and has a total membership 
of 3,018. State of employment is fair. 


Engineers, Marine 


Geo. A. Grubb.—Our organization is composed 
of 65 locals and has a total membership of 11,440. 
State of employment is excellent. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 87 locals and has a total membership 
of 6,000. Strikes have been on in Bloomington, 
Illinois, sixteen weeks and Vancouver, British 
Columbia, ten weeks, for the purpose of gaining 
recognition of the union and signing of the union 
agreement calling for increase in wages. Two 
laundries in Vancouver, however, have signed 
the union argeement, leaving five more to sign. 
Three hundred and thirty-one unionists and nine 
non-unionists are affected by these strikes. The 
War Labor Board rendered a decision in favor 
of Local Union No. 36 of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
which contains the following provisions: union shop 
laundry for laundry workers; minimum wage of $11 
per week for all women laundry workers employed in 
Little Rock laundries; equal pay for women when 
doing the same work as men; equal pay for both white 
and colored laundry workers when doing the same 
work. Increase is retroactive to Setpember 1, 
1918, the arrears on account of increase to be paid 
not later than December 1, 1918. State of em- 
ployment is fair and improving. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor. Our organization is com- 
posed of 40 locals and has a total membership 
of 5,578. We have had 4 deaths resulting in an 
expenditure of $1,800, cared for 20 sick and dis- 
abled members, expending $170, as well as for 
two unemployed members, occasioning an expense 
of $6. General improvement has been gained 
in wages, hours, and working conditions. State of 
employment is good. 
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Molders 
Victor Kleiber—Our organization is composed 
of 423 locals, which includes 3 new locals, and has a 
total membership of 51,145. State of employ- 
ment is good. 


Print Cutters 

Wm. H. Parr.—Our organization is composed 
of 5 locals and has a total membership of 393. 
As a result of the unemployment of 10 members 
we have expended $100. Throughout the trade a 
strike has been in progress for 16 weeks for the 
establishment of the eight-hour day and increased 
wages, and the matter is still pending. Three 
hundred and ninety-three unionists are affected. 


Printers and Color Mixers 
Wm. McInerney.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 8 locals and has a total membership of 
470. We have had 3 deaths and as a result thereof 
oe are expended $600. State of employment is 
good. 


Printers, Steel and Copper Plate 


J. A. MacCaskie—Our organization is com- 
posed of 3 locals and has a total membership of 
80. State of employment is good. 


Weavers 
Chas. C. Bradley —Our organization is com- 
posed of 5 locals and has a total membership of 
330. State of employment is good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 

Anniston.—Arthur Golling: 

Molders and patternmakers have been granted 
the eight-hour day. This improvement was brought 
about without strike, and molders receive a wage 
of 73 cents to 78 cents per hour and patternmakers 
80 cents per hour. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—Geo. J. Cooke: 
union of the Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association has been formed. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

San Mateo—J. B. Falvey: 

Plasterers received -an increase of $1 per day. 
Commencing November 18, painters’ wage-scale 
is $7 per day. Packing plant for beef and pork 
has opened at South San Francisco and will.em- 
ploy about 1,000 workers. All plants in this 
district are in need of laborers, and some are in 
need of skilled men. Employment is steady. 

Taft.—P. E. Gilmore: 

_ Central Labor Union has a committee gather- 
ing data for Cooperative League. Employment 
is not steady in the oil industry. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 
Local fuel and iron company has established 
the eight-hour workday. Employment is steady. 





Mazola—the oil 
from Corn— 
showing house- 
wives new and 
better ways of 
preparing food. 


VLA 


| 


The necessity for saving animal fats—butter 
lard, suet and the scarcity of olive oil—hav® 
opened up an entirely new field for American 
cooking. 

Today thousands of housewives are using 
Mazola for frying, sauteing, shortening, and 
salad dressings. Mazola is wonderfully eco- 
nomical; it is showing the way to more deli- 

cate, more wholesome foods 


Send for the 
Mazola book of proven recipes, 
Sree upon request. 








Corn Products Refining Co. 
17 Battery Place :: :: New York 














FLORIDA 


Pensacola.—H. S. Kieley: 

Shipbuilding yards and Naval Air Station 
are in need of mechanics and laborers and none 
are available. Many merchants have put in union 
made goods. Local of the American Federation 
of Musicians has been formed with 30 members. 


IDAHO 


Rexburg.—O. S. Lee: 

Granaries are being constructed for the im- 
mense crop of grain and enough carpenters can not 
be secured to supply the demand. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—P. J. Hickey: 

The building trades have been granted an in- 
crease of $1 per day. Federal Labor Union No. 
16299 has been formed, and stationary firemen at 
Mendota have organized. Employment is steady. 

Champaign.—J. E. Harding: 

As a result of strike street railway employes 
secured an increase of 6 cents to 10 cents per 
hour. Also by voluntary agreement painters 
received an increase of 5 cents per hour. -Outside 
linemen have organized. There is very little 
unemployment. 

Danville.—C. C. Voigt: 

National War Labor Beard rendered a de- 
cision in favor of the employes of a local car com- 
pany establishing eight-hour workday, time and one- 
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half for overtime and double time for Sunday, 


be reinstated with time while idle. 
clerks have organized in the following cities: Villa 
Grove, Chicago Heights, Paris, Mattoon, and Cham- 
paign, Illinois; and Princeton, Indiana. Also 
maintenance of way employes at Dewton, Illinois, 
have organized. Employment is steady. 

Galesburg —Henry W. Lohmar: 

Boilermakers, sheet metal workers, signal men, 
maintenance of way employes, blacksmiths, and 
railroad express employes have organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Joilet—Tony Augustino: 

Match, chemical, gas and coke workers, as well 
as employes in local wall paper mills have organized. 
A local paint company has recently opened up, 
and employment is steady. 

Toluca.—D. J. Farley: 

Streator trade unionists are forming a handle 
makers’ union and it is their intention to engage 
returned disabled soldiers and sailors. They also 
will furnish information to other districts in order 
to establish cooperation. Employment is steady. 

Urbana.—Geo. Hankins: 

Lineman’s union No. 827 has been formed, and 
telephone operators have organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. 


INDIANA 


Evansville —Emil Levy: 

City patrolmen have secured an increase of 
50 cents per day. Municipal water works em- 
ployes wages have also been increased 25 cents 
per day. Motormen and conductors on traction 
lines, and porters and drivers in wholesale houses 
have organized; flour mill employes have become 
affiliated with Brewery Workers’ Union. State 
of employment is steady. 

Kokomo.—Ed. Burns: 

Local union of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers has been formed. 
Fifteen hundred new members have been added 
to the union men in Kokomo in the last six months, 
and wages have been increased in all lines of work. 
Employment is steady. 

Lafayette —Arthur Lahr: 

Four hundred employes of a local machine shop 
placed their grievance before the National War 
Labor Board. Sixty railway clerks have organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Muncie-—Harvey Hickman: 

A member of the bricklayers’ union was elected 
as representative from this district to the State 
legislature. All help is being employed that is 
available, both men and women. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Maintenance of Way local has been formed in 
Rock Island yards and shops with 75 members; 
stationary engineers and oilers have organized with 
50 charter members; packing house workmen now 
have 750 members. State of employment is good. 

Dubuque.—J. M. Conley: 

Maintenance of way and shop laborers on the 
Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul railway, who 
have just organized, have received an increase in 
wages from 2514 cents per hour to 34 and 40 cents 
per hour, graded according to occupation. City 
police aa organized. There is no unemployment 
at this time. 

Sioux City—LaVern Merriman: 

Membership of the Woman’s Union Label 
League is increasing every meeting. Maintenance 
of way employes have organized. Employment 
is steady. 


KANSAS 


Lawrence.—Benj. M. Schooley: 

Agreement has been reached between the State 
Superintendent of Buildings and Carpenters’ 
Union No. 458 by which carpenters employed on 
the construction of barracks are to receive 60 
cents per hour for eight-hour day, time and one-half 
for overtime, and double time for Sundays. Also, 
all union men are employed on the State College 
building. 

Wichita.—William Talbert: : 

Fire fighters have organized. Employment is 
steady. 


MAINE 


Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 

There is no unemployment. Local of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters has been 
formed. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester —John L. Sullivan: 

Retail clerks demanded recognition of union and 
15 per cent increase in wages; clothing clerks also 
demanded recognition of the union and 6 o'clock 
closing hour three weeks ago. Both matters are 
now in the hands of the War Labor Board. The 
President of the Central Labor Union appointed a 
committee of five to take up reconstruction of labor 
with other committees of state branch. A repre- 
sentative of labor has the nomination for common 
council with no opposition. 
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MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids ——Chas. W. Wagner: 

Inside electricians were on strike but returned to 
work pending the verdict of the Community Labor 
Board. Metal polishers’ difficulty has been settled 
amicably by conciliator of the War Labor Board. 
Local No. 849, interurban railway employes, and 
Local No. 372, stationary firemen and oilers, have 
been organized. Employment is steady at present 
except in the building trades. 

Kalamazoo.—Truxton Talbot: 

Two large factories have established the eight- 
hour workday. Colored workers have formed a 
federal union, and a local of maintenance of way 
employes, as well as of railroad switchmen, have 
been formed. 

Saginaw.—D. M. Fitzgerald: 

Machinists received eight-hour workday and 20 
per cent increase retroactive from June 27 through 
decision of War Labor Board. Leather workers 
at a local tannery have organized and are awaiting 
decision of the War Labor Board. Street carmen, 
and shoe repairmen have organized. Employ- 
mentis steady. We have elected a labor member to 
the City Council, this. being the first time a labor 
representative has been elected. 

Sault Ste. Marie-—R. H. Atterbury: 

City ordinance has been passed establishing eight 
hours for all departments including police force, 
and increased wages. A few months ago the mem- 
bership of the Federal Labor Union was very low 
but since that time it has gone over the 1,000 
mark. Two grievances have been placed before 
the National War Labor Board. The union label is 
being steadily pushed and good results have been 
gained. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—E. A. Chapman: 

Local of the International Brotherhood cf 
Stationary Firemen and Oilers has been formed. 
Employment is steady. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—J. T. McKee: 

_ Railway shop laborers received small increase 
in wages through organization, and conditions of 
the railway crafts in general have improved by 
organization. Railway clerks have been placed 
on an eight-hour day with time and one-half for time 
over eight hours. Plumbers have received a volun- 
tary increase in wages amounting to $1 per day, and 
are 100 per cent organized. We were successful in 
electing state representative favorable to labor. 
Union men are demanding the union label. There 
is no unemployment except in the mines. Lead 
smeltermen have organized. 


MONTANA 


Boseman.—H. B. Clack: 

Common labor received an increase to $4.25; 
mortar mixers and concrete finishers to $5.50. 
These advanced wage-scales were secured through 
the efforts of the Bozeman Trades and Labor 
Council and government conciliator. Local flour 
mill has resumed operations after having been idle 
for several months. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—Harry H. Long: 

Maintenance of way employes and shop laborers 
have organized. Employment is steady. 

Omaha.—Henry J. Beal: 

A big street car strike is in progress. The 
Nebraska Supreme Court has held that picketing 
is legal. Employment is steady. 


NEW JERSEY 


Carlstadt—Wm. J. Reinhardt: 

Painters have secured substantial increase in 
wages through organization. Employmentis steady. 

Wharton.—A. F. Lindeman: 

Local No. 267, International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers, has been formed with 
a membership of about 500. When the company 
refused to deal with the committee the whole 
matter was placed before the National War Labor 
Board. Wharton Miners’ Union No. 268 increased 
wages of its members. 

Whippany.— A. B. Losey: 

Carpenters have unionized an open shop, which 
up to this time has resisted all efforts toward 
organization, and an eight-eight hour workday 
has been established. Employment is steady. 
A general improvement has been gained in wages 
and eight hours compromise a workday in all kinds 
of work, laboring as well as mechanical. 


NEW YORK 


Cohoes.—Anthony J. Couch: 

Seventeen Polish musicians have organized 
and their wage-scale is $1 per hour. There is 
plenty of owrk but men are very scarce. 

Horseheads.—Clifford McCallum: 

Local of the Brotherhood of Express Employes 
has been formed. Employment is fair. 


Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Slate and tile roofers have organized; also signal 
men on the W. S. Railroad. There is a demand 
for plumbers, carpenters and bricklayers, and al- 
though the overall and hat shops, which were 
making war goods, are closed on account of the 
peace question, there is no need for anyone to 
be idle, as the shipyard needs men. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington.—G. H. Stone: 
City fire fighters have organized. Employment 
is steady. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Peter Smith: 

Bakers’ union is on strike for shorter workday. 
Employment is steady and a large number of men 
are wanted in rubber and otherindustries. Molders, 
boilermakers, and machinists have grievance 
before War Labor Board. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

Improvements in working conditions have been 
gained due to continual activity in organizing 
the different crafts, especially among the rail- 
road employes. One new coal mine has opened 
up and the miners have organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Cincinnati.—Henry Ott: 

Water meter readers have organized. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Employment is steady and all plants have in- 
creased forces. We are having great success in 
organizing the steel industries, and several locals 
have been formed. 

Dayton.—Grant Fink: 

Inside electrical workers have received 7} cents 
per hour increase through conferences with em- 
ployers without disturbing an agreement which 
is in force and runs until May 1, 1919. Molders 
received the eight-hour day at 75 cents per hour 
in nearly all shops through Department of Labor 
conciliator. Dayton is now practically 100 per 
cent organized in the building trades with all 
crafts affiliated with the local Council. Tele- 
phone workers and city firemen have organized. 
Sheet , metal workers have also made much prog- 
ress and are now signed up with all contractors 
and in some instances have received 100 per cent 
and in no case less than 30 per cent increase over 
the wage received before organizing. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady in the building trades, but 
somewhat slack in other crafts. 

East Palestine.—G. H. Allcorn: 

A local rubber company has display cards all 
over the city advertising for men. The Ohio 
Health and Old Age Insurance Commission has 
sent out questionnaires to be filled out for their 


guidance in establishing a state fund for old age. 
Employment is steady. 

Montpelier. —Christie Schleb: 

Shop laborers have organized and Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes has been formed. 
Employment is steady. 

Pomeroy.—Jno. W. McIntosh: 

Board of Arbitration adjusted matters between 
conductors and motormen and the company by 
granting nine-hour day, 38, 43 and 46 cents per 
hour, and time and one-half for all overtime. 
State of employment is fair. 

Springfield—C. W. Rich: 

Many members of the labor movement are 
serving on war boards. Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks has been formed, and Springfield Street 
Railway employes and the Ohio Electric Railway 
employes have organized. Organized labor whole- 
heartedly supported the government during the war. 


OKLAHOMA 


Shawnee.—O. E. Heath: 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Local No. 222, 
as well as local of telephone operators have been 
formed. Both organizations have a large mem- 
bership and are doing nicely. The cooks, waiters, 
and waitresses have secured new agreements 
satisfactory to all concerned. Employment is 
steady. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pottsville—G. Edward Ossman: 

Employes in many car and machine shops have 
organized, and railroad labor unions have been 
formed. Employment is steady. 

Wilkes- Barre-—John Yonhon: 

Three local shops which heretofore have been 
open have become unionized. Local plants are 
extending and increasing output. U. S. Em- 
ployment Service has been established by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Organized workers subscribed liber- 
ally tothe War Work Fund giving one and two days’ 
pay. Ladies’ hats are sold bearing the union 
lal 

RHODE ISLAND 


Newport.—J. B. Edwards: 

Women primer workers have organized, which 
is the first union of women in this city. Employ- 
ment is steady. 
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Providence.—Thomas F. McMahon: 

Employes in a local woolen mill secured better 
conditions and increased wages during the past 
month through organization. The textile workers of 
Rhode Island who were on strike during the past 
summer are still awaiting action of the War Labor 
Board. The metal trades have formed a metal 
trades council. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Siertertone John W. Tinsley: 

enty-nine carpenters and nineteen barbers 
have organized, and more are ready to join the 
union at the next meeting of the two organizations. 
We are having great success in making this city 
100 per cent organized. There is no unemploy- 
ment 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—Fred B. Johnson: 

Plumbers and steamfitters received an increase 
in wages from 60 cents to 80 cents per hour with- 
out strike. Employment is steady in all branches. 


TENNESSEE 


Jellico.—Van A. Bittner: 

Several locals of the United Mine Workers of 
America have been formed. State of employment 
is good. 

TEXAS 

Beaumont.—I. Ross: 

Shipyard fasteners have organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Strawn.—Henry DeBusk: 

Carpenters gained $1.80 per dayJof eight*hours. 
Employment is steady. 

Wichita Falls —Jack Prather: 

Maintenance of way employesjhave organized. 
Employment is steady. 

VERMONT 

Burlington.—Jack P. Mason: 

Sheet metal workers asked for an advance in 
wages and were granted an increase from 42-45 
cents per hour to 50-55 cents per hour. Employ- 
ment is fair. 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond.—W. T. Pugh: 

Sheet Metal Workers’ Local No. 389 has been 
formed. There is no unemployment. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma.—A. 1. Dickson: 
Laundry drivers received an increase of 15 per 
cent, musicians an advance of $2 per week, and 


laundry workers also received an _ increase,Qall 
of which were gained through negotiations. Pacific 
Coast District Council of the metal trades has been 
formed. Employment is not steady. 

Tacoma.—H. Roy Harrison: 

Twenty stove workers, 35 candy workers, and 
100 newsboys have organized. 

Tacoma.—Joseph H. Lyons: 

Stenograhers have organized. There has been 
a general slowing down in nearly all lines, and most 
of the shipyards have laid off large numbers of 
men, about 3,000 being dispensed with in one 
instance due to the company finishing contract 
for the French government. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adamston.—D. W. Hannis: 

Rigg builders have affiliated withthe Oil Field, 
Gas Well and Refinery Workers of America. 
Workers are needed at Nitro, West Virginia, and 
employment is steady except for the carpenters 
and painters. 

Fairmont.—W. M. Rogers: 

Conditions are becoming better each day for 
all crafts, especially the miners, and operators 
are signing the miners’ scale; carpenters are in 
better shape than ever. Phosphorous plant at 
Riverville, three miles below Fairmont, and by- 
product plant within 2 miles of the city have 
started operations, and all plants are running 
full capacity and hiring every man that is available. 


WISCONSIN 


Green Bay.—A. W. Timmers: 

A big labor forward movement has been inaugu- 
rated. Street and electric employes at Appleton, 
Wisconsin, and city fire fighters have organized, 
and membership of Maintenance of Way Employes’ 
Locals Nos. 414 and 425 is increasing. Employ- 
ment is steady. 
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